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Subscribers must bear in mind that the 
subscription price of the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for a 
dess sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
(arge our circulation, we do allow old 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
aew name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new names at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on a new subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subseription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 
if, on the printed slip on each paper you 
see John Jones, Nov. 01, it indicates that 
the name will drop fron the’ list at the 
end of November, and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
subscription. If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, when he re- 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes, 
This is the season to push the good work 
of getting new subscribers. Show your 
neighbors a copy of the RURAL 
WORLD, call their attention to the large 
amount of fresh, original, entertaining and 
instructive reading matter contained in 
each issue; tell them of our large number 
of intelligent correspondents, and how 
highly you appreciate its weekly visits 
and of the low cost at which it can be 
received. If our readers will spend but a 
portion of one or two days in enlisting in 


this work they can easily add more than 
ffty thousand new names before the first 
of January! Who will engage in this 
work? Will not each reader, male and 
female, young and old, go into the field 
at once and see how much he can do to 
help not only the farmer, but the cause 
of progressive agriculture? 





We coincide with Jasper Blines of 
Seven Pines in his commendation of the 
Osage Orange for fence-post purposes. 
We believe it would be a better tree for 
the farmers of Missouri and the South 
to grow for the purpose thar would be the 
locust or mulberry, of which mention was 
made by C.D. Lyon in our issue of Jan.1, 
There are few farms on which an acre of 
land cannot be found which is for the 
most part waste land, but which would, 
if planted to Osage Orange trees, afford 
in a very few years an abundant sup- 
ply of fence posts of unsurpasséd quality. 





One of the “Random Thoughts’ of J. 
W. F. in his communication on this page 
should be a shaft of light into the minds 
and hearts of all Who read the words: 
“Has what we have done helped us to do 
better things and in a better way?” 

To do better than ever before—larger 
ylelds, better quality, lessened cost by 
better methods—should be the watch- 
word of every farmer, and it is only those 
who are actuated by this that will reach 
marked success. 

The marts of the world are flooded with 
the products of the millions of toilers who 
make no advance from year to year, and 
at the same time search is being made 
in every corner of the earth for the best 
that human intelligence and_ skill_ have 
thus far been able to produce. Absolute 
perfection is a bright but distant star, 
but with our eyes on this star, we must 


the moon of past experiences. 





“Rickmer’s” request for information re- 


sue by Mr. J. H. Lay of Benton county, 
in a communication, which, if read and 
heeded by the farmers of Southwest Mis- 
souri (and other sections of the state 
also), will be worth many, many thou- 
sands of dollars to our agricultural in- 





Lyon, in this week's “Notes From an 
Ohio Farm,” gets off of the Ohio farm 
down into Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
even across the Mississippi river into 
the Ozark country of the Big Red Apple. 
But it is to an excellent purpose, and 
we are glad that he let his thoughts and 
pencil take the excursion. We have fre- 
quently directed the attention of our 
readers to the Middle South as a region 
affording splendid opportunities for peo- 
ple of limited means to acquire homes, 
and we are glad to have Mr. Lyon's per- 
sonal observations and judgment con- 
firm our opinion. 

And, by the way, what of the brother's 
responsibility for failing to inform home- 
seekers of the opportunities in h's neigh- 
borhood? We can't escape responsibility 
in this world, either positive or nega- 
tive. Our readers, knowing C. D. Lyon 
so well, would read with much interest 
communications from a brother of his, 
We would be pleased to hear from him 
regarding the “Middle South.”’ 


A LOOK OVER THE FLOCK. 


We commend to RURAL WORLD 
readers, whether they are sheep raisers 
or not, the article on page 7 of this is- 
sue, under the above title. It makes 
evident a truth that has often been 
stated, namely, that success in agricul- 
ture demands the exercise of very keen 
and well-trained powers of observation, 
No thoughtful person can read the arti- 
cle without being impressed with the 
fact that a flock of sheep, even though 
all of one breed, will present a great va- 
riety of individual characteristics—that 
is to the trained eye of the flock master. 
Some of these characteristics are good 
and some are bad, and it is only by be- 
ing able to note these and preserve the 
good and eliminate the bad ones that 
success is attained. 

And what is true of sheep in th's re+ 
spect is also true of all domestic ani- 
mals, and even of plants; the individual- 
ity in form, color, disposition, constitu- 
tional vigor, etc., is there, and the man 
who can see these the most clearly, other 
things being equal, is the one who will 
be the most successful breeder. It is 
this highly developed power of observa- 
tion, enabling one to “see things’ as 
they are, that results in great natural- 
ists; and it is the same power of ob- 
servation, coupled with the ability to 
perpetuate or eliminate by proper mating, 
that results in the great breeders. 

Did it ever occur to you, dear reader, 
how much there is in farming beyond 
the planting of corn of an unknown va- 
riety, cultivating it enough to prevent 
weeds from killing it, harvesting the crop 
and feeding it to some pigs that will 
bring so much per hundred weight? Let 
us take a look over the farm and see if 
there are not some interesting facts that 
have escaped our mental as well as physi- 
cal vis‘on, 





OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE. 


“There is no reason to believe that 
commercial fertilizers would be neces- 
sary in 5) years on most of our Missouri 
farms if the proper methods of farming 
jare followed. It seems to me that the 
|boy who is born this year or 50 years 
from now has as good a right to a 
chance to earn a good living as has the 
present generation. I believe the man 
who dies and léaves his farm worn out 
from continual grain raising, has been 
doing his children a great wrong. The 
soil is one of the provisions of nature 
necessary for the support of mankind. 
Has the present occupant of ff any more 
right to ruin it than he has to pollute 
the water or contaminate the air some- 
body else has to use?” 

The foregoing are the closing words of 
Professor Eckles’ article on ‘Dairying 
as a means of keeping up the fertility of 
the farm,” which appears on page 2 of 
this issue. They are wise words and 
should have the profound consideration, 
not only of farmers, but of statesmen, 
students of political economy and all 
who are interested in the development of 
our commonwealth and progress of our 
people. 

From our earliest study of questions 
bearing on the development of agricul- 
ture, we became thoroughly convinced 
that no line of farming offered more of 
practical benefit. not only to those en- 
gaging in it, but to the whole commun- 





him an opportunity of great good in con- 
vineing Missouri farmers that it will be 
to their interest to make dairying a part 
of their business, and the RURAL 
WOLRD will be glad to aid him in the 
work. 





AGRICULTURE 
At the St. Louis World's Fair of 1903. 


When the officfals of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition were confronted with 
the question of what arrangements 
should be made tor housing the exhibits 
of Agriculture, and as to whether a sep- 
arate building should be supplied for 
each division or department, or one enor- 
mous structure provided, they found it 
rather a complex question. The way in 
which the question presented itself to 
them may perhaps be best understood 
should reference be made to the way in 
which the agricultural exhibits have 
been made heretofore. 

At Chicago a splendid agricultural 
building was provided, and a fairly roomy 
one for the Division of Horticulture. All 
those who had fruit on exhibit at that 
exposition, however, are aware that the 
rooms provided for their exhibits were 
about as badly adapted to their intended 
use as could possibly have been. 





while that far on my Fay I concluded 
to visit my brother whe lives 150 miles 
south on the Queen & escent railroad. 
He moved there 14 ago, attracted 
by the cheapness of the Jand and the ad- 
vantages in the way Of good water and 
fine timber. 

A W0-acre farm was Hought at $8 per 
acre, and he set in to farm it as we did 
back in Ohio, paying fo attention to 
those who said, “ r won't grow 
here,” or “fertilizers the soil."" The 
other day I saw on farm 24 head of 
fine hogs, 12 head of tle and a gpod 
team, What is more, saw plenty of 
clover hay, corn and fodder, and 10 
bushels of clover seed the work shop. 
My brother said that had 40 bushels 
of wheat in the mill 2% more in the 
bin. He was selling hogs at $7.5 
per cwt. and flour at 2% per cwt. to 
men who own more of better land 
than he has. The day I got there he had 
been to the town with jeight pounds of 
butter that brought 20. ts per pound; 
and the day I came home he carried over 
seven dozen eggs at 24 cents per dozen. 

WHAT DID IT?—He says clover and 
fertilizers did it, or rather the fertilizers 
came before clover, and helped him to 
grow clover. Another thing he did was 








The laying out of the ground and the 


a large. central dome In balancing up 
the space surrounding this no single room 
could be found large enough to contain 
the entire fruit exfifbit. 
necessary to have two entirely separate 
rooms. This made it impossible to get, 
from any one point, a view of the fru.t 
exhibits. This separation seemed to 
dwarf the exhibits and was very unsatis- 
factory.-: Further than this, the rooms in 
which the fruit shows were made were 
much lower than were such buildings as 
Agriculture, Machinery, ete. Conse- 
quently the temperature during the heat- 
ed portion of the season was almost in- 
sufferable. 

At Chicago it was originally intended 
that the agricultural implements should 
be housed in the Machinery Building, but 
as the pressure for space showed very 
clearly that a sufficient amount had not 
been provided, an annéx was bullt into 
which all the agricultural implements 
were put. This arrangement was natur- 


ofs as well as to the visitors. 

Another phase of the question wh'ch 
came up at this time was .well represent- 
ed by the conditions at the Omaha Ex- 
position. There the dairymen and bee- 
keepers each insisted upon a separate 
building, in order that thev might bring 
their products to the attention of the 
visitors, with nothirig else near to de- 
tract their attention. The result was 
that the average attendance in these 


per cent as great as it was in the main 
buildings of the Exposition. At that ex- 
position the Department of Horticulture 
was given a separate building, fairly well 
adapted to its intended use, but so sit- 
uated upon the grounds that it was not 
visited by nearly all those who attended 
the Exposition. 

The agricultural implements at Omaha 
were housed ‘vith the transportation ex- 
hibits in a building erected for the latter 


side and the arrangement of the build- 
ing, which was very cheap in construc- 
tion, was not at all satisfactory to ex- 
hibitors. 

Guided by a desire on the part of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co. to 
avoid these mistakes of the past, it was 
suggested that one enormous build'ng 
having an area as finally worked out of 
nearly 33 acres should be erected, so that 
under one roof might be shown all the 
divisions of agriculture, including horti- 
culture, dairy, agricultural implements 
and, perhaps, forestry. After a careful 
canvass of thesituation it was unanimous- 
ly agreed that this plan of showing un- 
der one roof all these scparate divisions 
should be adopted. Each division will be 
assigned its separate and distinct space 
of ample proportions, which will be in 
charge of a superintendent, who will be 
chosen with reference to his broad knowi- 
edge of the particular subject of which 
he will have charge. 

In this way practically every visitor to 


receive as 
visitors as will the one large one, 
while it is equally certain that some of 
the smaller divisions would not have re- 
ceived a quarter the number of visitors 
who will pass through a single enormous 


3 one who has had experience as an 
official or as a visitor at any 
of the recent will, we are 





appreciate the great advantage of | 


© never cut or haul a saw log, stave bolt 


t 
building were based on the necessity for |... rafroad tie cnogeetag! whee he got 
out lumber for’ ‘his’ 


e’“"Those™ who 


|grew up in that country cut and hauled 


Thus it seemed | 


Separate buildings was not more than ten |: 


logs, ties, etc., in the spring until it was 
almost too late to plant corn. Then they 
planted a few acres, and went back to 
the timber again, letting the crop take 
care of itself. In the fall he had corn 
to sell to those who could have grown 
it as well as he. He pins his faith to 
clover as he can grow it every year, but 
says cowpeas are his second choice as a 
soll renovating crop. 

Fertilizers were used at the rate of 200 
to 300 pounds per acre on corn in the 
spring and on wheat in the fall; and he 
quit plowing when he felt that he had all 
the land broken that he could afford to 
fertilize and cultivate properly. Another 
thing he refused to do, and that was to 
accept the agency for the farms for sale 
about him; arguing thus: “If I induce 
a man to come here and settle and he 
becomes dissatisfied I bear the blame of 


ally very unsatisfactory to the exhibit- | having brought him here.” 


CHEAP LANDS SOUTH.—The writer 
of this has seen a great part of the coun- 
try West and South, and is strongly in 
favor of the Middle South for homes for 
people of moderate meas. There are 
thousands of acres in Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas and Tennessee that can 
be bought for from $ up to $20 per acre, 
and while the land is not as rich as are 
the prairies of the West, it will produce 
fair crops. 

This fall I saw a deal of land in the 
Ozarks that could be bought at the 
prices indicated, and it would make 30 
to 40 bushels of corn and 18 to 30 bushels 
of wheat per acre, and the same is true 


them. Examples along this line appear 
in the protection of the land against 
erosion, protection to our native birds, 
and education of the public to the im- 
portance of forestry preservation. The 
recent summer, with its blighting influ- 
ence upon vegetation, is a very striking 
lesson in how the destructive hot winds 
may be dealt with and their effect modi- 
fied. Groves and timber belts upon the 
farm are strongly urged and advocated 
by our leading writers as a means of less- 
ening the rapid evaporation and the des- 
siceation of plant life. J. R. Sage, in the 
November Weather Bureau Review, says 
that “in a single field of 40 acres, ore 
portion of which was partially sheltered 
by a ridge and grove from the southwest 
wind, and another exposed to the full 
force of the hot blast, there was noted a 
difference of 25 bushels per acre in favor 
of the protected portion.” 

Action of the air adds to the destruct- 
ive influencé of high temperature or to 
low temperature. Groves, timber belts 
and hedges around fields will in a de- 
gree prevent much loss of crops from 
the hot winds of 100 degrees or higher. 
Another loss to corn, oats, wheat and 
other products because of high winds is 
due to the change of temperature when 
a high barometer comes sweeping in 
from the northwest and forces a retreat 
to a low pressure, moisture laden atmos- 
phere. We witnessed an example of this 
change here on June 22, when quite a 
loss occurred to the growing corn, oats 
and wheat, because of high winds. 

An interested observer notices so much 
waste lands which could be well utilized 
for cedars, pines, Russian mulberries, 
catalpas and Osage Orange trees, and 
many other classes of beautiful and use- 
ful trees. In commendation of the Osage 
Orange, I wish to quote here a sentence 
from Filibert Roth, in the United States 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 


10. Mr, Roth says in his definition of 
Osage Orange: ‘‘Seems to be too little 
appreciated."" This is true. The Osage 


Orange is not valued as it should be. In 
durability this is cl d as pre i t, 
and there should be upon every farm a 
grove or beit of the Osage Orange suffi- 
cient to furnish all posts required upon 





the place. The Osage Orange is so valu- 
able that its interests should be pro- 
moted. JASPER BLINES. 


Clark Co., Mo. 
IN SOUTHWEST 
SOURI. 


ALFALFA MIS- 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In your issue 
of Dec. 2% you ask for information for 
your correspondent, ‘“‘Rickmer,’’ from 
those having experience with alfalfa in 
Southwest Missouri. In the report of the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture for 
1901 he will find an account of most 
gratifying success with alfalfa at 
Humansville, Polk County, Mo., by Mr. 
George W. Williams. A good many 
farmers in this (Benton) @ounty have 
been experimenting in a small way with 
it for several years, and are very much 





of the Kentucky and T land 
where my brother lives. Indeed he has 
the best corn I have seen grown this 
year. 

MOUNTAIN LAND.—It seems strange 
to me that those who have such land for 


lsale do not try to get a proper knowl- 
See eaant, bet It was somewhat to ons | edge of the land before the people. Those 


who have never seen mountain land have 
a sort of idea that it is a series of peaks 
and cliffs, one above the other, when it 
is in reality more level than lots of land 
in the eastern states, where land sells 
for $8 to $12% per acre. These 
“plateaus” and “‘uplifts” are, for the 
greater part, capable of being cultivated 
with any kind of improved machinery. 
Somehow my mind goes back to some of 
the lands I saw about Flemington, Os- 
ceola, Nichols, Marshfield and other Mis- 
souril towns, where I spoke at institutes, 


land at Enbanks, Pulaski, Somerset and 


other towns I know in the Cumberland 
mountains, and when I remember the 
crops I saw there this season of almost 
universal drouth, I am sure that they do 
not suffer by comparison with lands in 
other so-called favored localities. 

Again, let us look at the advantages 
—plenty of wood, pure air and usually 
pure water; $1,0% will buy a farm that 
will support the largest family, while in 
most other places it will take from $3,000 
up to $10,000 to buy a farm. The Ozark 
region is par excellence the fruit region 
of the world, but I think the Cumber- 
land region mentioned has rather better 
advantages as farming and grazing land. 
No doubt there are other.places as good 
as those mentioned, but I write only of 
those I am familiar with. 

SECRETARY ELLIS.—Mr, Editor, I 
am giad to note that Mr. Bilis has been 
re-elected to the secretaryship of your 





}a8 many as three times. 


1 d with it. Some patches have stood 
the winters and summers for five or 
six years without any injury. It re- 
mained green on our stony, clay soils, 
all through the late drouth, and was cut 
Clover and tim- 
othy died under similar circumstances. 
We have no Joubt of its very great 
value here, as we find it will grow on 
our stony land that cannot be cultivated 
successfully, and on which ordinary 
crops are destroyed almost every sum- 
mer by drouths. 

The only difficulty here, as elsewhere, 
is to get it started, it being a feeble 
grower when first sown and easily chok- 
ed out by weeds or grass. My studies 
and experiments lead me to think that 
the surest way to get it started without 
delay is to sow it in the fall, early in 


September, on land that has been fal- 
lowed in the summer several summers 
for wheat, and thus cleaned of weeds 


and grass seed. By breaking such wheat 
stubble as early as the wheat can be got 
off and working the ground thoroughly 
during the remainder of the summer, as 
it should be for wheat, and sowing early, 
I have had excellent success with two 
small patches sowed in the fall of 1900. 
One patch was on very thin, ashy prairie 
soil in Hickory County, and one here on 
new, rich, loamy soil. In each case I 
sowed at the same time a small patch 
with wheat along side. On the poor land 
where the wheat was not rank it caught 
pretty well, but on the rich land where 
the wheat was thick and rank I got no 
stand at all. 

I also sowed some patches on corn 
ground in the spring of 1900, in one in- 
stance merely harrowing the ground well 
and harrowing in the seed. By clipping 
weeds and grass I got a good stand. On 
another very stony piece of corn ground 
too rough to cultivate with any satisfac- 





first year. He has been selling more 
hay from that field per acre than our 
best bottom lands in clover and timothy 
have made. In short, many of us here 
are fully convinced that in alfalfa we 
have at last found a plant with which 
we can get very valuable crops off our 
stony, clay lands, heretofore considered 
worthless for cultivation. The main diffi- 


culty is in getting it started, and of 
course it will suffer from unfavorable 
management, the same as other crops. 


Aside from standing drouths, it has the 

great advantage of living for many years 

and is not a biennial, like clover. 
Benton Co., Mo, J. H. LAY. 


INDIANA LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The season 
just passed has been a splendid one in 
which to observe the effect of the dif- 
ferent methods of cultivation, Drouth 
has prevailed almost universally, and 
where improper methods were adopted 
almost total fallure was the result. The 
corn crop was most affected, but in some 
instances “defeat was turned to success” 
by the intelligent application of the lat- 
est and most approved ideas. 

Of course it !s well understood that 
soils differ in properties and are differ- 
ently affected by drouth. It is also true 
that “there are no twin half acre’’ fields 
lying side by side that would probably 


AN 


have seen some fields so situated, dif- 
ferently cultivated and with obviously 
different results. 





| ville, Ind., where the soil is as good as 
|the crow ever flew over and where small 
| yields are the exception, were two fields 
lof corn lying side by side and of approx- 
jimately the same size. One field had 
|probably been plowed three or four 
times, but by the old method—in fact 
| the oldest method—by ridging the ground 
}around the stalk. The field was clean, 
not a weed being in sight and had there 
been the usual amount of moisture 
jwould have yielded a splendid crop. 
The other field had been given the very 
lightest surface cultivation and the soil 
j}was in fine enough tilth for an onion 
|bed, and would satisfy the most fastidi- 
lous as to cleanliness. No pains had 
|been spared, and the cultivation had evi- 
|dently extended to the time the corn had 
tasseled, for the ground looked as if it 
had been recently worked. When I 
passed these fields I determined to watch 
the ear development. Passing there again 
in October, I made note of the absence 
of ears in the first field, and that in field 
number two there was a fairly good 
yield. I observed the same effect every- 
where following the different methods of 
cultivation, although this was the only 
opportunity I had of observing the dif- 
ferent methods in such close proximity. 
Yet there is no room for doubt as to the 
comparative value of the old versus the 
new. Methods may need to be varied 
according to the season. Yet I am sure 
that the level method is always good and 
the “high’’ method only sometimes. 
Moreover the seasons do not seem tc 
j have as even a rainfall as formerly, and 
|while in the early part of the season 
there may be plenty of moisture, the 
latter part may be very dry, just when 
the ear needs the moisture most, and so 
early, level surface cultivation is just 
as necessary in order to retain as much 
moisture in the soil as possible. In other 
words, store it by not allowing it to 
escape by capillary attraction. 
It may be many years before we have 
another such dry season, but it may 
come soon again. No matter as to that, 
I trust that there may have been some 
good derived from the one of this year, 
a Closer study of crop cultivations, plant- 
ing and tending, of providing plenty of 
water for the use of stock and the nec- 
essary precaution taken before it is ab- 
solutely needed. 
Let us have deeper wells to supply 
water for puss use, or if cisterns are 
used, let them be large enough and the 
water properly filtered. Artesian wells 
are cheaper than doctor bills or the in- 
convenience of having no water at all. 
One artesian well would supply the 
needs, for all uses, of a very large 
farm. Go deep enough and it will flow 
out at the top, of its own pressure. 
A merry Christmas and a prosperous 
New Year to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD and all its readers. 
R. W. STANTON. 


Marion Co., Ind. 
Mr. Stanton’s letter is another sugges- 


tive one and one that should be thought- 
fully read.—Editor. 


HENRY CO., WEST CENTRAL MO. 


junder like conditions, be like affected. I 


Some seven or eight miles from Evans- | 


One little item in the RURAL WORLD 
last fall saved four young apple trees 
for me. Another gave me a recipe for 
the best bacon we ever had, and so on 
through the whole list, but we poor peo- 
ple must be content with what our 
meager purses can furnish. 

I was in our county seat a few hours 
the day before Christmas, and was sur- 
prised and delighted to see so many peo- 
ple buying Christmas goods. Times are 
as hard as [ ever saw them—crops a 
failure, business almost at a stand still, 
not much work to do, feed and provis- 
fons scarce and high and still every one 
; Pemembered it was the blessed Christ- 
mas time, and seemed to want to bring 
leheer and gladness to all around them. 
It is the influence of the Christ life. 

And there are so many home gather- 
ings. The girls are home from college 
and the boys leave their business posi- 
tions and gather round the home tree, 
and all are happy and care is forgotten. 

Home is the anchor that holds fast the 
heart, and “all distances are measured 
from home." 

; Soon we will turn our faces into a new 
year. What will we do? What do we 
| want to do? Has what we have done 
| helped us to do better things, and in a 
|better way? May we not have to do all 
|}we will ever do before another New 
Year? Garfield once said: “I must do 
this my very best, for I shall not pass 
this way again.” J. W. F. 
Ta°Monte, Mo., Dec. 28; 1901. 
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| FARMERS KEEP POSTED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A great many 
farmers let the other fellow do the think- 
ing for them. They don't make any ef- 
fort in that direction themselves. Now 
a farmer, to make a success of his busi- 
ness, must keep posted. He should keep 
track of the markets and also of the sup- 
ply and demand of products. Then he 
would know when to hold and when to 
sell, A farmer may be ever so success- 
ful in raising his crops, but his work is 
only half done when he has his grain in 
the crib. He may lose more by selling at 
the wrong time than his profit would 
amount to over and above the cost price. 
A farmer’s crops cost just about so much 
for seed and labor, 

A case of this kind happened right here 
lately. One of my neighbors had some 
corn to sell. He asked my advice about 
it. I told him if I were the owner of the 
corn I would hold it awhile longer. He 
went home, and in a few days he sold it 
for 45 cents per bushel, and now, in less 
than 30 days, he could get 65 cents for it, 
and the chances are that it will go still 
higher. Now here was a loss of $20 per 
hundred bushels, which was lost by not 
keeping posted. The loss on 100 bushels 
would have paid for a good reliable 
paper for 2% years. But he seems to 
think that he is not able to take a paper. 
I think a farmer cannot afford to do 
without a good paper, especially if he is 
a@ poor man. 

Again, some farmers will work along, 
year after year, and they never know 
whether they are making any money or 
| not, or how much. A farmer should imi- 
tate the merchant. He should invoice 
his property, and now will soon be a good 
time. 

In January, 1902, let every farmer sit 
down and take pen and ink and jot down 
his horses, cows, hogs, sheep, money, 
notes, hay and grain. In fact, lst every- 
thing that has a cash value. Be honest 
with yourself. Appraise everything at its 
actual cash value. Do the same next 
year and you can compare the two and 
you will be in a position to know how 
much you have made in the year. I 
promise you if you do this you will al- 
ways know just how you stand, and you 
will also soon find out the leaks, as you 
will discover the unprofitable stock, and 
you will know what brings in the most 
money. Keep these lists and it will give 
you an insight into your business which 
you could not get in any other way. 

It is also good business policy to Jook 
over the seed catalogues and keep posted 
on the new and improved varieties of 
the different kinds of grain. Quit plant- 
ing the little yaller corn your granddad 
brought from old Kentucky, but try 
something new. Every farmer should 
have a small experimental plat of good, 
strong land where he could try some of 
the new sorts of grain. I think he would 
find that it would pay. 

Scotland Co, Mo. F. M. RIEBEL. 
Mr. Riebel has made a number of most 
excellent suggestions, which we trust 


will have the consideration they deserve 
from our readers.—Hditor. 








The cold weather that we have been 
having with snow on the ground has not 
injured the wheat. Since the snow is off, 


OLEOMARGARINE LAW UPHELD. 

The United States Supreme Court has 

he segment of the Ohio Su- 
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e |reared on skim milk and ensilage, to- THE OLEOMARGARINE SIGHT beause they cannot digest and absorb 
gether with a small grain feed. He enough nourishment, and hence are al- 
e airy dressed 280 pounds, and we find the meat While, the National Live Sas age ways —. be pees poy RR ge amor 
very nice. A well-handled Jersey steer is , ciation was meeting in Chicago a some delicate alids 4 Bo. 
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DAIRY CONVENTION DATES. 


Association at Sa- 


Oregon Dairymen’s 
tem, Jan. 6, 7, 8, 1902 

Illinois State Dairy meeting at Free- 
port, Jan. 7, 8 and 9 

Vermont Dairy meeting, Montpelier, 
Jan. 7, 8 and 9, 1902. 


Wisconsin “heesemakers’ meeting, Mil- 
waukee, Jan. &, 9 and 10, 1902. 
Wisconsin Buttermakers’ Association at 


Madison, Jan. 14, 15 and 16, 1902, Hartford, 
Jan. 15 and 16, 1902. 

Nebraska Dairy Association, Lincoln 
Jan, 22-24, 1902. 


Michigan Dairymen’s Association, Lan- 
sing, Feb. 4-6, 1902. 

Ohio Dairy Association, Columbus, Feb. 
6-7, 1902. 

Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association, Me 





nomonee, Feb. 12-16, 192. G. W. Bur- 
chard, Secretary, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Kansas State Dairy Association, at 
Manhattan, Kan., March 4, 5, 6, 7, 1902. T. 
A. Boreman, Secretary, 50 Polk street, 
Topeka, Kan. 
THE MARION COUNTY (MO.) DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION. 
Editor RURAL WORLD The Marion 


County Dairy Association was organized 
Saturday, Dec. 
dairymen and farmers of the county met 


in the farmer’s room of the new court 





house at Palmyra and effected the organi- | 


zation by electing R. T. Winn president; 


Jas. Curd, vice-president; Mr. Buckwald- 
er, secretary, and G. 8. Keller, treasurer. 
The object of the association is the finan- 
cial, intellectual and moral benefit of the 
members and the development of the 
dairy industry in Marion County 


At the next regular meeting, on Satur- 


day, Dec. 28, after some discussion of the | 
prices and composition of different kinds 
of feed, it was decided to order a carload 
of Atlas Gluten meal, it being thought 
cheaper than brewers’ grains Whether 
or not it was a wise selection, time will 
tell. 

Some of those present thought it would 
be all right for dairymen who sold milk | 
in town to feed brewers’ grains, as some 
people might buy the milk thinking 
t would be flavored with beer, while | 
others would not. But be that as it may, 
it is a debatable question if a man who 
has pledged himself to do all he can to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
liquor ought to encourage the brewers so 
much as to buy their by-products. One 


thing is sure, however, the 
much beer will soon have no money with 
which to buy the dairyman’s products. 
Our creamery is still doing a good busi- 
ness in spite of the fact that a good many 
cows have to look to the straw pile and 


fodder shock for all they get to eat, and 
not always a very plentiful supply of 
that, and without any seasoning what- 


ever. Of course we think people are stand- 
ing in their own light to let a good cow 
go dry just for the want of a little grain 
feed. What few cows we are feeding are 
more than paying for the grain with the 
butter fat, besides, who would value skim 
milk now at less than 50 cents per 100 
pounds, to say nothing of the increasea 
value of the manure? Of course we do 
not expect this era of high prices to last 
always, and so our aim is to get our cows 
through the winter in good shape and 
have them ready for business in the 
spring: WM. GLENDINNING. 
Marion Co., Mo. 





JERSEY 
Editor RURAL WORLD: On Jan. 7 
the dairymen of Lllinois will meet at Free- 
port in convention. The program is a 
promise of many good things. Especial 


CEDAR HILL FARM NOTES. 


attention has been given to the butter and | 


cheese exhibit. Cash premiums aggregat- 


ing $274.00 have been provided. The ma- 
chinery exhibit will be quite complete 
also. 


Prof. Farrington of the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural College will present the subject 
of the Patron’s cow. Prof. Erf of the 
Illinois State University will talk about 
different methods of cream separation. 
Prof. G. L. McKay of the lowa Agricul- 
tural College will present subject of Start- 
ers in Butter-Making. Our mutual friend, 
E. M. Wentworth of Marshaltown, lowa, 
will tell us about the Decline in Dairying. 
These are a few of the men and papers 
that will be presented. I hope to see many 
good dairymen from Missouri in attend- 
ance. 

A WARM BARN.—My boys have kept 
a record of temperature in our cow barn 
during the recent zero weather, and find 
that there was an average of 58 degrees 
in the barn during the week that it was 
from 6 to 20 degrees below zero outside. 
It is not necessary to add that our cows, 
with ensilage three times per day, plenty 
of warm water and sunshine, have given 
a good account of themselves. 

OUR SWINE HERD manager is ar- 
ranging to overstock the spring market 
with winter farrowed pigs. He has two 
young sows with families of six pigs each, 
and I cannot see but they are doing 


191. Fifteen of the | 


man that buys 


COWS COMING FRESH.—Our breeding 
|report shows we will have 12 fresh cows 
| during next six weeks. One freshened 
| yesterday morning and bids fair to make 

us a nice profit above feed during the 
next few months of high price dairy prod- 
ucts, 
freshen between this time and grass and 
thope to develop some good ones from 


them. I often see statements from dairy- 
jmen regarding time of year they want 
| their cows to freshen. With us, with 
|} warm barns and full silos, we would .ike 
ito have a fresh cow every day in the 
| year; one time is as good as another, just | 
so the times are often enough to keep our 
daily milk record well up in pounds of | 
milk. 

| THE ICE HARVEST.—The boys have 


tools out of nock and will begin 
houses to-morrow. We have 


the ice 


filling the 


two ponds less than 30 rods from the 
creamery, so the hauling is an easy task, 
We use our ice plow, cutting cakes 20 
jinches square. I do the packing in the 
houses, setting cakes on edge, reversing 
each layer so that each one acts as a 
|binder for the preceding one. For level- 
jing the layers I find a six-toothed ice 
|chisel the best tool that can be used— 
}much better than the adz. The ice on our 
|} spring pond is now ten inches thick and 


lon the pond formed by tile drains eleven 


inches. We are using hardwood sawdust 
for packing. 
Monmouth, Ill. BUFF JERSEY. 


| 
j 
| 





THE WORLD'S BUTTER RECORD | 
BROKEN. 
| 
| _Editor RURAL WORLD: From Dec. 
to Dec 23, inclusive, seven days, the 


Me bs Friesian Cow Mercedes Julip’s 


| Pietertje 39480 produced 584 pounds milk, 
| containing 23.34857 pounds butter fat, 
|equivalent to 29 pounds 5.7 oz. butter, 80 
| per cent fat, or 27 pounds 6.4 oz, 8.7 per 
| cent fat; This record was made by Min- | 
|nesota Experimeat Station under the dl- 
lrection of Prof. T. L. Haecker. The 
last three days of the test this cow was 
|under the supervision, day and night, of 


two representatives of that station. 
;product during these three days was l.- 
|5622 pounds fat. The largest product for 


}one day was 3.7684 pounds, and was made 
| when under constant watch, on the sixth 
| day of the test. The average per cent of 
fat during week was 4.02 per cent; during 
the three days under constant watch-care 
| it was 4,21 per cent 8. HOXIE, 
Supt. H. F. Ad, Reg. 

DAIRYING AS A MEANS OF KEEPING 
"UP THE FERTILITY OF THE FARM 
| mane 

Editor RURAL WORLD: One of the 
important questions which sooner or later 
concerns every farming community is that 
of keeping up the richness of the soil. 
When a rich, “ertile soil, such as covers 
a large part of the Mississippi Valley, is 


brought into cultivation, it produces crops 
so abundantly that no thought is given 
to the keeping up of that fertliy. Some- 
times it is hard to believe that such soil 
can ever be worn out. A country like this 
always becomes a great grain-raising 
region and thus continues as long as it 
jis found profitable. 

| It takes nature thousands of years to 
| build up this soil which the farmer often 
wears out in half a lifetime or less. An- 
other condition is at work at the same 
time. While the grain crops after a time 
begin to get less and less, the land, as 

a rule, gradually becomes more valuable, 
due to other reasons. While the income 
should increase per acre, it gradually de- 
creases. This is exactly the condition of 
thousands of Missouri farms to-day. Their 
owners are living under different condi- 
tions now from those of 20 or 30 years 
ago, while their methods of farming have 
not been changed to correspond. Many 
|farms have lost much of their original 
richness, and ‘the owners now are met 
|} with a serious proposition, 
| At a number of tarmers’ institutes this 
}fall, farmers in attendance stated that 
| the thing of most vital interest to them 
joe how to restore the fertility of their 
farms. They all knew what had got their 
farms in this zondition, All farmers are 
aware that selling grain is simply selling 
the valuable part of their farms for what 
it will bring in the market. Another 
evidence that <he farms of Missouri are 
not what they were once in fertility, is 
the fact that commercial fertiliers are 
coming into use in some parts and were 
bought to the amount of about $100,000 last 
year. 

When the fertility of the farm gets re- 
duced to the point where it is necessary 
to buy fertilizers to put upon the land, 
the farmer will realize that plant food 
has a market value the same as other 
marketable products, If he will figure out 
where these valuable materials have gone 
which his soil cnce had, he will find 
that sometimes crops were sold trom 
the farm for little more or even less than 
he now pays for the elements of fertil- 
ity they took away. The following fig- 
ures show the value of some grains and 
fodders as fertilizers at the price it 
would require to buy the same plant food 
in the ordinary forms of commercial fer- 








as well as pigs that are farrowed in the | 


warm months. 


built of shiplap and lined with tarred pa- | 
per. These houses make ideal places for a | 


sow and her family. On zero nights a lan- 
tern is hung in the houses, which keeps 
out frost well. Our swine department is 
one of the best paying ones on the farm, 
We keep only enough hogs to receive the 
benefit: of the skim milk, and are very 
particular with our breeding animals, only 
using the best from year to year. We 
have sold over $400 worth of hogs this 
past fall, and these hogs did not consume 
more than $25 worth of corn. 

JERSEY BEEF .—Last week we dressed 
an 8&month-old Jersey steer that was 


Rheumatism 


No disease makes a person feel older. 

It stiffens the joints, produces lameness, | 
and makes every motion painful. 

It is sometimes so bad as wholly to disa- 
ble, and it should never be neglected. 

Elsie B. Kirk, Box 247, Montezuma, 
Iowa, had it in her hips and limbs so that 
she could not sleep; Mrs. Hattie Turner, 
Bolivar, Mo., had it so severely she could 
not lift anything and could scarcely get 
up or down stairs; W. H. Shepard, Sandy 
Hook, Conn., was laid up with it, was cold 
even in July, and could not dress himself. 

According to testimonials voluntarily 
given, these sufferers were permanently 
relieved, as thousands have been, by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which corrects the acidity of the blood 
on which rheumatism depends and builds 
up the whole system. 
Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation. Price 2 cents. 








We have some 8x10 houses | 


\ tilizers: 
Market value 
as fertilizer. | 
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ton cottonseed meal ................08 24.94 

A glance at the above figures is suf- 
ficent to show the drain on the farm from 
selling these profits. 

While there are several ways to restore 
jthe worn out lands, everybody knows 
jthe first principle: the feeding on the 
farm of the feed stuffs raised. 

Livestock of all kinds are well adapted 
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| cially so. 

When grains are all fed on the farm, in 
| the first place all these elements of value 
«as plant food are kept there. 
more or less feed will be brought onto a 
dairy farm, although it is not necessary 
in Missouri most years. 
seed meal, for instance, which is one of 
the cheapest dairy feeds this winter, 
brings onto the 


| for this purpose, but the dairy cow espe- 
| 
| 


costs. When fed to cows, a feed of this 
kind serves its purpose as a feed, and 75 
to 9 per cent of its value as a fertilizer 
can be secured. Bran enriches the farm 
as much in one ton as would nearly $13 
worth of the fertilizers bought in the 
market. Another reason why the pro- 
duction of dairy products does not injure 
the farm is that the product sold takes 
almost nothing of value as plant food 
from the farm. A ton of butter, for ex- 
ample, will bring, at 20c per pound, $400, 
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from the farm only 50c 
| worth of plant food. A ton of cheese, 
|worth about $200, takes from tho farm 
about $15 worth of fertility. If the aver- 
age farmers of Missouri kept from ten to | 
|twenty cows for milking purposes, 
would not raise crops, but more; 
their farms would gain in richness in- 
stead of losing. 

There is no reason to believe 


while it takes 


less 


that com- 


50 years on most of our Missouri farm 
if the proper methods of farming are fol- 
lowed. It seems to me that the boy who 
is born this year or 50 years from now 
jhas as good a right to a chance to earn 
la good living as has the present genera- 
tion. I believe the man who dies and 
lleaves his farm worn out from continual 


grain raising has been doing his children 
a great wrong. The soil is one of the 
| provisions of nature necessary for the 


support of mankind. Has the present oc- 
jecupant of it any more right to ruin it 
than he has to pollute the water or con- 
taminate the air somebody else has to 
use? Cc. H. ECKLES, 

| Professor Dairy Husbandry Missouri Ag- 
ricultural College. 

Colambia, Mo. 


THE TAINTING OF MILK. 





The most unpleasant taste of tainted 
milk which appears in a good deal that 
is shipped to market in the fall and ear- 
ly winter is due to a large extent to the 
}condition of the pasture fields and the 
| carelessness of the milkers. Nothing 
|probably prejudices city people more 
jagainst drinking milk than to taste this 
|disagreeable flavor. Dairymen who are 
careless in their methods do a great 
deal to condemn milk as a daily diet. 
|More and more people are coming to the 
conclusion that milk forms the best diet 
provided by nature, but people will not 
drink it so long as they have their sense 
of cleanliness and healthfulness offended 
by this disagreeable odor which comes 
from careless milking and feeding. if 
the trouble could not be 
would be some excuse for its existence, 


remedied there | | mend the Tawney bill as being exactly 


they | 


mercial fertilizers would be necessary in | 


}the way 


toward controlling the sale of oleomar- 
garine and plé@ging itself to spare neither 
money nor effort to defeat any bill that 
purposes to regulate the sale of fraud 
butter, the fight for pure butter was be- 
gun in congress. The Grout “bili was 
beaten last Winter only by the sharp prac- 
tice of the legal advisers of the oleomar- 
garine interests and this session the same 
crowd is line@mp on each side to fight out 
again the old Battle. Mr. Grout being out 
of congress, Representative Tawney of 
| Minnesota hag introduced a bill which in 
our opinion, ig still better, in that it pro- 
poses to aboligh altogether any tax on 
oleomargariné which is sold uncolored 
and so marked that its true character 
|shall be knowm to the buyer. When col- 
ored the Tawney b'l) provides a tax of 10 
cents a pound, 

It seems to Us that this cuts the ground 
lentirely from under the feet of the oleo- 
margarine makers and their followers, 
the members of the National Live Stock 
Association. The Tawney bill provides 
that the “poor man’s butter’’ shal! be sold 
without restrictions of any kind, when 
offered in its *mtural, uncolored condi- 
tion. If it ig such a blessing to the 
breeder of beef cattle and the “poor 
man” these parties together with the 
philanthropic makers of fraud butter who 
are so much interested in getting the 
highest price for bullocks for the beef 
breeder, and the Jowest price for bull but- 
tr for the “poor man” should rise as one 
man and pétition congress to make Mr, 
Tawney’s bill a law at once. It gives 
them more than they have asked for in 
of freedom from burdensome 
tuxation, and their way is now clear to 
sell oleomargarine at the lowest possible 
price. Now, however, they will be com- 
pe’led to unmask and show themselves in 
their true light. They must cease to fight 
or show that they are not worried about 
the beef breeder's prosperity nor the poor 
man’s comforts, They must either give 
up the battle or show in the most con- 
clusive manner that they desire to de- 
fraud the publie by making oleomargarine 
in imitation of butter and selling it as 
butter, thus committing a crime against 
good morals, public health and common 
decency. 

Dairymen should not cease to make ev- 





| SELECTING COWS 


writes C. S. Walthers in the ‘Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman.” 

Most of the odor and tainted flavor 
comes from weeds allowed to grow up 
|in the pasture field. These weeds are ig- | 


nored by the cows, when the pasture is 
good, but when fall comes, and there is 
little else to eat in the fields, they will 
eat weeds. Now these weeds absolutely 
produce no good at all. They do not 
nourish the cows nor make milk. They 
simply taint the milk, cream and butter, 
jand spoil its chances of sale. Therefore, 
the dairyman who permits the weeas to 
|/grow in the pasture fields in the au- 
}/tumn is practically injuring his own in- 
terests at both ends. The weeds which 
are systematically rooted out and cut 
down every summer and fall cannot long 
persist in growing, and the combat will 


|become easier and easier every year. 
But one season’s crop that is allowed 
to produce seeds will counteract the 


good work of several years on the part 
of the dairyman. 

The matter of cleanliness in milking Is 
one that should not need emphasizing, 
and yet the dirty, filthy methods fol- 
|lowed on so many farms is sufficient 
evidence that careless methods are still 
followed. The milk that has a cowy 
flavor is tainted by the dirt and filth 
lthat drops in the milk pail, Careless 
| milkers are responsible for it, and they 
|should receive their lessons in cleanli- 
}ness by those who handle the milk. If 
|we would but remember that all such 
| tainted milk hurts the whole business, 
jand in most cases ruins the dairyman 
|who practices the methods, there might 
| be less poor milk shipped to market, and 
less poor butter made on the farm or 
creamery. 





GUERNSEY CATTLE FOR THE ORDI- 
NARY DAIRYMAN. 

The Guernsey is a representative of the 
intermediate or middle size dairy breed. 
The natural temper of this breed is par- 
ticularly docile.’ The bulls are mild tem- 
pered and'are rarely known to hurt any 
one or break out of the pasture. 

This quality of good temper, along with 
the most excellent milking qualities of 
the cows, makes the Guernsey bull a 
favorite for placing at the head of herds 
of native cows, especially when butter is 
to be made. Guernsey milk is very rich. 
Those dairymen who sell milk directly to 
city customers should use Guernsey bulls 
for the reason that it is becoming quite 
the practice in all large towns and cities 
to use the Babcock or other milk test to 
prove the richness of the milk. Even a 
touch of Guernsey blood in the herd helps 
the quality of the milk wonderfully. 

The bottle has almost entirely revolu- 
tionized milk delivery in cities. The re- 
| sult is that every housewife holds the bot- 
|tle up to the light and judges the quality 
of the milk by the color and volume of 
the cream on <op of it. Now Guernsey 
milk is the deepest colored milk of all the 
breeds, being remarkably yellow, and 
even if the volume is not great the color 
is there and often carries the day in the 
close struggle ior customers. Not only 
the cream but the milk itself looks yel- 
low and rich and the eye always helps the 
taste. In these cays of close competition 
there is no factor of the dairy of more 
value, if you want to win than the Guern- 
sey bull. If he is got from a deep heavy 
milking dam, his calves will help to swell 
the yield of the herd. 








The lamp with 
_wrong chimney is 


‘like a letter without 


A ton of cotton- | 


Don’t 


a stamp 4 


oO. 
5 MaAcBETH. 


My name on every one. 


Tf you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 
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ery cffort to seeure the passage of an 
oleomargarine bill this season. We rec- 
what we need.—Dairy and Creamery. 
FOR STATE DAI- 
RY ASSOCIATIONS. 

a scheme for the next meeting 
of the Kansas State Dairy Association, 
says D. H. Otis in the “Dairy Age.”” The 
plan is to select 10 good men in Kansas 
who have made good records with their 
cows, and get each of these men to pur- 
chase for the agficultural college the best 
cow, outside oftheir own herd, that he 
can lay down in Manhattan for $50. The 
reason for not allowing a selection from 
their own herd is to prevent any possible 


We have 


| objection that might be raised to a man 


sacrificing one ¢#f his own cows, worth 
over $50, in orderjto come out ahead in the 
competition. These cows are to reach the 
college by the first of February, and‘ will 
not be over eight years old. At the meet- 
jing OT the State) Dairy Association these 
cows will be judged by experts outside of 
the state. A cas® prize will be offered by 
the association for the best cow. Part of 
the prize will be given to the man select- 
ing the best cow according to the judg- 
ment of the experts, and the remainder 
will be given one year later to the man 
who selected the best cow according to a 
twelve months’ record kept by the dairy 
department of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. In keeping this record 
these cows will be treated alike in every 
way, and account kept of milk and butter 
produced, value of calf, and the cost of 
feed. 

We believe this selection of common 
cows in various parts of the state and by 
experienced dairymen will result in in- 
creased interest among dairy farmers in 
the selection of better cows. Records of 
what these cows are doing will probably 
be published once a month, so as to keep 
up the interest throughout the year. 


HOW TO TRAIN A CALF. 





Some of our advanced dairymen differ 
greatly in their opinions on how to man- 
age the calf immediately after birth, says 
“N. W. Pacific farmer.”” One man says: 
“I prefer to take the calf away rather 
than be troubled caring for sore teats of 
the cow. Use for convenience a shallow 
and broad metal! pail, milking for a large 
calf three quarts, for a small calf about 
two quarts of milk. Then, after gently 
caressing the calf, stroke the neck or 
back with the hand or talking kindly to 
it, place the milk under its nose and the 
fingers touching the lips, but not in the 
mouth; soon it will begin to try to get 
hold of your fingers; then gently push its 
nose down into the milk, and in its effort 
to get hold of your finger it will get a 
taste of the milk and is very apt to drink. 
A little patience and kindness will meet 
with success. After it has been taught 
to drink you will find it much bett«r to 
always place it in a stanchion at iccding 
time after it gets through eating, so that 
it will not form the habit of sucking the 
other calves’ ears.” Some other prefer 
to let the calves remain with their moth- 
ers until they are three or four days old. 
Probably the latter has more followers 
than the former. It is evident that either 
proceeding gives good results and may be 
adopted without detriment to the future 
welfare of the cows. . 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All druggists refund the money if it fails 
to cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on 
each box. 25c. 


MAMMARY DEVELOPMENT. 








One can easily have too large a mam- 
mary development in a dairy cow. I have 
one such in my herd at present. She was 
born in such a shape as to. make so much 
iniik as to weaken her general system and 
to induce udder troubles, says Dr. Kitch- 
en in “Hoard’s Dairyman.” But it is a 
sure thing that !n the dairy cow, if the 
milk-forming apparatus is not sufficiently 
developed, a waste of food will result. The 
excess of created nourishment will be 
used up in the relatively too large general 
system, or it will pass through the body 
unutilized, 

But not only must the improved dairy 
cow have the !arge mammary develop- 
ment, she must have equally with the 
beef cow the ability to digest and absorb 
from the food eaten ‘its nutritive elements 
to the greatest possible degree. Cows, as 
well as human beings, vary largely in this 
capacity. The possession of a big appe- 
tite is no absolute criterion of the devel- 
opment of the digestive power. Some hu- 





man beings are enormous eaters, simply 


viduals of healthy digestive ability, and 
yet not secure enough foree from the 
food eaten to do a quarter day’s work. It 
is so with cows. Some do not have the 
anatomical conformation or.physiological 
digestive ability to eco convert 
food into blood, and thus supply the pro- 
toplasm of the nilk-forming cells enough 
material from which to form milk. If this 
is so, it becomes more evident that a mere 
test for quantity of product is not satig- 
factory evidence of the real dairy value 
lof the cow. Hence it becomes a matter 
|of great importance that breeders should 
so manage their stock as to develop the 
| peculiar digestive functions which are at 
the bottom of milk production. So far as 
my ubservations have gone, breeders pay 
little or no scientific attention to this 
point. They breed for large udders, ex- 
ternal dairy form and large storage capa- 
city for food, which may or may not be 
well digested, and they are apt to market 
their stock on the strength of a week's 
test, secured by forcing with concentrated 
and highly digestible food. 

The manager of one of the most prom- 
inent herds in the country told me that 
he fed his calves to fatness, because that 
was the kind of looking calf buyers want- 
ed, although he acknowledged that the 
practice was wrong. Well, of course, this 
is more the buyer’s fault than the breed- 
er’s. It is evident that many da rymen 
have got something yet to leern. Perhaps 
it is too much to expect that breeders 
should create a product symmetrical in all 
good dairy qualities. Perhaps the dairy 
farmers can best furnish the constitution 
and digestive capacity. 








Do not allow any of the particles of 
butter to be lost. They are worth money 
and correspond to profit and loss. 





“INCURABLE” HEART DROPSY 
SPEEDILY CURED. 
The Well Known Heart Specialist, 


FRANKLIN MILES, M. D., LL. B., 
of Chicago, Will Send $3.75 Worth 
of His New Dropsy Treat- 
ment Free. 


Drowning in the water of one’s own 
blood is a fearful death which Dr. Miles’ 
great dropsy discovery will almost in- 
variably prevent. So certain are the re- 


plicated with nerve and stomach trouble, 
that a short course of treatment will be 
sent free to any of our readers, As Dr. 
Miles is well known throughout the 
United States as a specialist in Heart 
Diseases we advise every one afflicted 
with weakness or disease of the heart or 
dropsy to write at once for his new treat- 
ment and opinion. 

Hundreds of so-called incurable cases 
have been cured by this new treatment 
after five to twenty physicians had failed. 

rs. M. Horelan of Rogers, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, says: ‘Dr. Miles saved 
my life by curing me of that awful i. 
ease, dropsy, and heart trouble.” 
Sophia Snowberg, of No. 282, 21 Ave., Min. 
neapolis, testifies that ‘Three days after 
commencing to take Treatment for drop- 
sy it was nearly all gone, after two allo- 
eg and two homoeopathic physicians 
ad failed.”” Mr. A. P. ar tom of Bless- 
ing, Iowa, wrote: “Dr. sresteams 
has performed a miracle ry a 3 or 
her leg burst from dropsy.”’ or 
Groce, of 404 Mountain S8t., Ele ‘in, tik, 
aged 72, was thought to be incura le’ from 
dropsy, which reached to his lungs and 
caused smothering spells, cough, | short- 
ness of breath. He soon reported: “Drop- 
sy all gone; better every way.’’ Mr. 
James Pinkerton, editor of the Russia- 
ville Sun, Ind., writes: ‘Mrs. 
given up by three physicians. 
her life to Dr. Miles’ skill. 
performs ae, household duties at sixty 
years of a 

1,000 REFERENCES to Bishops, Cler- 
gymen, Mayors, Farmers, and _ their 
wives. Copyrighted Examination Blank, 
a and Special Personal Treat- 

FREE on request. Twenty-five 

Sone experience. Patients in every 

Btate, Territory, Canada, Mexico and Eu- 


"end full address, before this liberal of- 
fer expires, to Dr. Franklin Miles, 201 to 
209 State St., Chicago, Ill., with history 
of your case. Please mention this paper. 





A JACK OF ALL TRADES.—We call 
attention to the engine especially adapt- 
ed to farm work, called “Jack of All 
Trades,” manufactured by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. and advertised in this issue, 
It costs but two cents an hour to run this 
new engine. If you desire to know more 
about it mention this paper when writing 
for particulars. 
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sults of this new and startling cure for | 
Heart Disease and Dropsy, though com- 





New York, Jan. 2, 1902. 





$5,000.00 


In final disposition of the persistent jugglery of names by 
a would-be competitor in such regard we offer Five Thousand 
Dollars to be divided in equal amounts of One Thousand Dollars 
each between the State Experiments Stations of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Vermont, Ohio and Cornell University, if the DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS did not receive the GRAND PRIZE at 
the PARIS EXPOSITION; provided the econéeern whieh has in- 
dulged in so much unserupulous advertising in this connection will 
within ten days deposit a similar amount, to be used in like man- 
ner, with Major Henry E. Alvord, 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
did receive such an award,—decision in the matter to be left to 
Major Alvord, who was in Paris in an official capacity and who is 
undoubtedly familiar with the facts. 


TESTS OF SEPARATORS. 


It being agreed and a part of the understanding that such 
amounts shall be used by the various Experiment Stations named 
in the conduet and publication during the year 1902 of thorough 
practical-use tests of all makes of CREAM SEPARATORS or 
other creaming devices which may choose to enter same. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


Chief of Dairy Division, Depart- 
D. C., if the De Laval machines 
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Two Papers Every Week. 
One Dollar For One Year. 





“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who bas read it for man ars, of the 
Twice-a-Week issue of the et 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a million readers. It is BEYOND ALL 


nal man who 
Farmer, Meron pene alate ey ll-selected reading matter makes it 
an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY y PAPER. 
Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free. 

GLOBE PRINTING Co., 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PKICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 
It is printed every Monday and iN 


THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. ~! 
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The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other 
It prints the new news fully; not i 
tic and world-distant facts. Now is 
medium keeping in touch with the hes world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 
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“New Rival” “Leader” 


WINCHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
“ 
Repeater” 





with Smokeless. 


F you are looking for reliable shotgun am- 
munition, the kind that shoots where you 
point your gun, buy Winchester Factory 
Loaded Shotgun Shells: “New Rival,” loaded with 
Black powder; “Leader” 
Insist upon having Winchester 
Factory Loaded Shells, and accept no others. 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM 


and “Repeater,” loaded 
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FOR SALE AT AUCTION 


on the 31st inst. Eleven American Cattle 
Club Jerse: mone SB ob For catalogue 


and partic 
E. J. SMITH H, Atty., 


Cameron, Mo. 





A. J. C. C. JERSEYS. 
— Golden Lad bull eulves for sale 
le. Ach seldom had. 


L. E. SHATTUCK, Stanberry, Gentry Co., Me 
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Horticulture 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 





HOME STORAGE FOR KIEFFER 

PBARS.—The ‘ollowing letter was re- 
eived from Mr. B. T. Flanagan ef St. 
clair County, Ub, @ reader of the RUBAL 
WORLD: 

“I have only seven or eight acres of 
hilly ground, perhaps one acre of it 
level. I have four-fifths of it in pears, 
hiefly Kieffer. About 400 of them are 
eight or ten yeats old, the others just 
oming into beariag. I have had for some 
years past from 150 to 200 bushels of good 
pears from the twenty trees, and have 
had a good local market for them at re- 
tail prices. 

“When gathered at the proper time and 
ripened rightly I have been easily get- 
ting from $1 to $1.50 per bushel. Now, 
the problem with me is to have a place 
i:rge enough and, properly constructed, 
to shelter and ripen properly a crop of 
it Jeast three times as large as I have 
been handling. I have had no trouble in 
ripening and disposing of all I have raised 
heretofore, but with the increase what 
must I do? 

“I am not able to provide cold storage, 
and I do not think the extent of my 
crop would justify the expense if 1 
could, Now, if in my place, what would 
you do? Of course, it is easy to say 
“barrel your pears and send them to St. 
Louis or Chicago and get whatever the 
commissi man ch to send you,” 
but I don’t want any of that. 

“I have but a small place, and want 
to make the utmost I can out of it. And, 
as I am only a mile from a city of nearly 
2,000 people, where I am well known 
and have a host of customers, I don't 
think it would pay me. 

“[ had thought to dig out a cellar un- 
der my beehouse, some 12x24 feet, in- 
side, after putting up a _ thick wali, 
ceiling overhead the joists of the floor 
above and filling the same with sawdust, 
and in this manner control the temper- 
ature, keeping ‘t in September as low 
as ible by op and ventilating 
it at night when the temperature outside 
is lower than that inside. 

My greatest trouble so far has been 
from too great heat and in keeping out | 
the decaying pears, for it is impossibie 
to prevent some imperfect ones getting in 
when gathered. And to overhaul four 
or five hundred bushels on account of the 
decaying ones is a very big and profitless 
job. Besides, I have found that the less 
pears, or any fruit, are handled the bet- 
ter. 

“How would it co (if you endorse the 
cellar plan) to put the fruit away in 
half-bushel baskets to ripen? Of course 
it would cost more, but would they dry 
out instead of ripening? 

I have never yet ripened up early wind- 
falls to be fit for use unless I covered 
them, and then if covered too closely 
they rotted, and if not covered would 
wilt and shrivel. | have some such now 
in my loft, put away in September. 

“Another thing: how can | prolong the 
season of ripening? This year It 
tried leaving a lot on the trees until 
forced by the coid weather in November 
to gather them, and have row several 








bushels in prime condition ‘in my cellar, 
the latest I ever had. 
I sprayed the past season, and until 


late in August I thought it was a grand 
success, but in September there seemed 
to be nearly as many affected by the cod- 
ling moth as when I did not spray.” 


This letter shows a thorough knowl- | 


edge of how the Kieffer should be han- 
died for most profit in cases where a 
good local market is available. 

The quest.on of storage is of much 
importafiece, and the plan suggested would 
be hard to improve upon. I can certain- 
ly endorse every feature about it. 

Packing the fruit in small baskets will 
give good satisfaction, though I have 
found from my own experience that 
shelving 1s by tar the best way to ripen 
up the Kieffer, the greatest advantage 
being that the defective fruit may be 
removed without handling the rest. 

There need be no fear of fruit shriveling 
when stored in this way in a tight cel- 
lar, as there will be ample moisture given 
off by the fruit. Shriveling only occurs in 
cases where smail quantities of fruit are 
in spacious rooms. 

In constructing such a cellar it will 
be well to provide some convenient ar- 
rangement for’ storing a few hundred 
pounds of ice, with receptacies for water 
as the ice melts. This arrangement will 
be found a great advantage at times 
when the temperature cahnot otherwise 
be kept sufficiently low to bring forth 
the desired results. 

Mr. Flanagan's idea of prolonging the 
season of the pear by allowing it to 
hang on trees as long as possible coin- 
cides exactly with my own experience. 

I have taken the Kieffer from trees 
after severe frosts, stored in an ordinary 
cool cellar and found them in perfect con- 
dition on Feb. 1. 

it is to be hoped that Mr. F. has not 
lost faith in spraymg by his first at- 
tempt. Let him keep it up persistently, 
and in a few years he will find compara- 
tively few defective specimens, either 
from codling moth or fungi. 

A scabby Kieffer is unsightly, though 
not infrequent where Bordeaux mixture 
is not used. 

PEARS AND PEACHES FOR MIS8- 
SOURL—A reader at Palo Pinto, Mo,, 
desires a list of pears and _ clingstone 
peaches best adapted to his locality for 
home use. 

The following variety of pears will give 
a splendid succession, ripening about in 
the order named: Buerre Giffard, Blood- 
good, Tyson, Doyenne de Boussock, 

jartlett, Seckel, Le Conte, Louise Bonne, 
Frederick Clapp, Vermont Beauty and 
Kieffer. 

As mentioned in a previous issue Le 
Conte is of best possibile quality for pre- 
serving purposes, when gathered before 
it gets soft, after which stage it Is 
worthless, 

Louise Bonne, while not a good eating 
pear in its natural state, is fine for pre- 
serving, and for evaporation is better 
than any other variety. . 

Among the best cling peaches are Hy- 
slop, Oriole, Park’s Cling and Wilkins. 

PEACH BUDS.—Upon the further ex- 
amination of peach buds in various or- 
chards in this vicinity it was found that 
there are still a few, scattering, live 
buds, not enough, however, for anything 
like a crop. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 

North Alton, IIL, Dec. 29, 1901. 

Note—We are glad to note that RURAL 
WORLD readers are calling on Mr. 
Riehl for horticultural information. He 
has had wide experience as a grower of 
fruit and ornamental trees and plants 
and is thoroughly competent to give ad- 
vice based on personal experience. 
tions, too, will indicate to him 
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THE FRUIT iNDUSTRY..OF CALI- 


PORNIA. 


a ——_ 

A very valuable bulletin has recenliy 
came to our desk entitled “Statistics on 
the Fruit Industry of California,”’ by Ed- 
win 8. Holmes, Jr., Field Agent, Division 
of Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The immensity of 
the fruit industry on the Pacific coast 
is most foreibly impressed upon us of this 
Central West section when We review the 
tables of shipments of fruits. Mr. Ho!mes 


estimates that over 52,000 tons of green 
deciduous fruits were shipped by rail 
from Sacramento alone in 1900. Besides 


this there were large sh pments of citrus 
and dried and canned fruits, also of rais- 
There were large shipments from 
other important points by rail and also 
from thosé on the seaboard by vessel. 

Mr. Holmes makes the following inter- 
esting statements regarding the develop- 
ment of the fruit industry in this State: 

“The fruit industry of Californa was 
practically begun during the establish- 
ment of the missions of the Franciscan 
monks. As early «us 1792 there were about 
5,000 trees growing at the different mis- 
sions; apples, pears, oranges, limes, lem- 
ons and olives constituted the greater 
portion of these trees, and as they nearly 
ali did well they proved the possibility 
of fruit culture in California. 

“In 1830 some attention was given to 
the cultivation of fruit in Sonoma County, 
and several small orchards were planted. 
About ten or fifteen years the planting 
of fruit trees began in Los Angeles and 
Yolo counties, but only in a small way. 
The fruit era, however, opened about the 
time of the great gold exc.tement in 
1849. The majority of the immigrants to 
the State thought of nothing but gold; 
but a few of the more conservative ob- 
tained possession of some of these old or- 
chards and found a handsome pront in 
selling their fruit at the then exorbitant 
prices. The demand for all kinds of 
fruit has since that time steadily in- 
creased, and within recent years fruit 
growing has come to be one of the most 
important of VJalifornia’s many indus- 
tries, 

*The climate of the State is particularly 
favorable to the fruit industry, and the 
soil in almost every section possesses 
practically all the qualities required for 
the successful cultivation of the grow.ng 
|} plant and the matured tree.’ 





THE FRUIT PROSPECT. 

Editer RURAL WORLD: Some are 
asking if the cold spell injured the fruit 
buds. I have examined trees and vines 
in different localities and find that near- 
ly ail the peach buds were killed. In fa- 
vored localities hardy varieties may bear 
a light crop. 

‘the reason why the peach buds did not 
endure more cold is that after the dry 
weather the late rains caused such a 
flow of sap that this could not be suf- 
ficiently elaborated and condensed before 
the sudden cold weather came on. Had 
the weather grown cold more gradually 
the buds would have been all rignt. 


Apples, cherries and grapes are unin- 
jured. Plums and pears are slightiy in- 
jured, and some kinds of raspberries are 
hurt some. Strawberries that were well 
cared for promise a full crop. Last sum- 
mer was yery unfavorable for small 
fruits. The three kinds named will not 


yield more than half a crop the com ng 
season. 
in seasons of Nght fruit crops more 
meions and vegetables should be planted. 
Vernon Co., Mo. JACOB FAITH. 


WINTER ORCHARD WORK. 


It must not be thought that with the 
gathering and disposition of the fruit the 
orchard needs no particular attention 
before next summer. Take advantage of 
the slackening of uther outdoor work and 
study the needs of the trees. 

The difference between fruit from well- 
eared-for trees and neglected ones is as 
great, comparatively, as between an un- 
hoed truck patch and a clean one. Win- 
ter work includes attacks on insects, fer- 
tizing, pruning and cultivating, says 
“‘Meehan’s Monthly.’’ 

Perhaps the greatest obstruction to the 
production of good fruit is the destructive 
work of insects. Most of the worst of 
these are in a lJormant or pupal state in 
winter and can easily be destroyed -if 
they be gathered. Their cocoons are hid 
under the loose bark of trees, on sticks 
and any refuse lying about. The ground 
should be raked over, decayed fruit and 
all refuse gathered into a pile and 
burned, the ashes spread over the ground. 
Search carefully for the cocoons on the 
trees and any permanent thing about the 
orchard. The loose bark on the trees may 
be scraped off (don’t cut into the sound 
bark, as an ignorant gardener was found 
to have done), and this will disclose 
many cocoons. 

Scale insects are most difficult to reach. 
If the trees ere very badly infested, and 
it is desired to save them, prune them 
in very closely, burn the wood pruned 
away,'and treat the trunk and few re- 
maining limbs. Whitewashing the entire 
tree is the oldest remedy. The lime will 
gradually flake off and carry scales with 
it, cleaning the bark thorcughiy. Two 
applications during the winter wiil be 
advisable to catch something that may 
have escaped the first painting. Lime is 
@ general purifier and will be helpful to 
the trees in more ways than one. 

The most approved method for ridding 
trees of scale is by spraying some oily 
soiution over them, but the difficulty is 
ir. reaching every part of each tree’s sur- 
face. If the tree be cut back as sug- 
gested the difficulty is lessened. 

The finer the spray the better the sur- 
tace will be c.vered. ‘Thick, greasy sub- 
stances have been used in spraying as 
well as linseed and coal oils. Injury has 
teen done trees by their use in summer, 
but there is little or no risk in winter 
when they are dormant. 

Among various scale insects the San 
Jose scale is considered most aiarming, 
and this is due to the enormous rapidity 
with whieh it i , one f le alune 
pioducing a big army in one season. The 
Scurfy Bark louse and Oyster Shell Bark 
lovee are bad enough to make it desirable 
to keep down their increase. The same 
treatment applies to all.. 

Fertilizing ‘s at times undesirable be- 
fore late winter. If stable manure be 
usea it may be hauled to the ground in 
midwinter and allowed to decay and soak 
into the soil. This is well accomplished 
by the time the roots are in need of the 
food in early spring. Stable manure is 
the best fertilizer where it is desired to 





where it is necessary to prune away 
large limbs. The trees may need branches 
thinned out to give abundance of light 
and air amongst the branches—they can- 
not have too much. A low spreading hab- 
it should be encouraged for exposure to 
the light as possible. If the trees are 
spreading close to each other, don't be 
afraid to cut out alternate ones where 
necessary. It will give additional value 
and longer life to the remaining ones. 
Cultivating can be done to advantage 
in winter. Surface soil should be stirred 
and made fine to admit air and moisture 





readily in the growing season. Summer 
cultivation must necessarily be rather 
shallow, for fear of disturbing the feed- 


; 
jing roots, which are rather near the sur- 


The danger is not present in win- 
ter, and it is a good time to break up 
the soil deeply. The surface may first 
have its coating of manure and then be 
turned lightly under. It need not be har- 
rowed smooth—the rains and frost will 
do that to perfection. 

When. weather will not permit of out- 
s.de work get the spraying apparatus in 
order and the formulas ready for early 
work in spring. Get ahead of the codling 
moth. If you propose setting out more 
trees plan it out on paper, deciding ex- 
actiy what you will plant and what space 
each sixould have. Large growing trees, 
like apples, are often given 36 feet square. 
Other kinds are given less, down to 18 
feet. It ts safest to err in giving them 
too much. The holes may even be dug | 
and manure placed in them to become 
well incorporated with the soil. Spring 
planting is usually accompanied by con- 
siderable haste, because of other work 
at that time, and it is advisable to be 
in readiness. 


| face. 





WHEN PEACH BUDS ARE KILLED. 


The theory why peach buds are killed 
that in my opinion comes nearest to the 
real cause is this: From the time the 
leaves of a tree drop in the fall until they 
start in the spring, there is more or less 
circulation of the sap contained within 
the cells of the buds goipg on and de- 
pending on the temperature. The sap 
contained in a tree during its dormant 
state is more dense and contains less 
water than when the tree is growing. 
Each liquid has its freezing point, and 
such as contain water expand in freezing, 
writes John G. Clark in the ‘“‘New Eng- 
land Homestead.” 

The less dense the sap, or the more wa- 
ter it contains, the easier will it freeze 
solid, and the more dense the sap the 
more cold it will take to freeze it. In 
freezing the expansion of the sap ruptures 
the cell wall« of the fruit buds, and they 
are killed. If the sap in the cells does 
not expand enough to burst the walls, or 
if the tissues ire elastic enough to es- 
cape being ruptured, the bud is not in- 
jured. 

From 1882, with the exception of four 
years, 1888 to 1892, I have kept a record 
of the temperature whenever the mercury 
went to zero or below and the condition 
of the peaeh buds at these same dates. 
During the winter of 1883-4 the buds were 
killed Dec, 28, when the mercury stood 
23 degrees below zero. During 188-5, on 
Dee. 20, at 18 degrees below; 1885-6, Jan. 
13 and 14, at 14 degrees below, and half 
were killed. On the morning of Jan, 9, 
1887, the mercury registered 22 degrees 
below zero, and all buds were killed, with 
the exception of Oldmixon. 

In 1887-88 half the buds killed Jan, 17 at 
6 degrees below zero. Jan, 23, at 22 de- 
grees below, all buds were killed but Old- 
mixon. On three Cifferent dates after this 
the mercury went to 16 degrees below, 
yet the Oldmixon gave a good crop. In 
1892-93, with the mercury 14 below on Jan. 
17, there was a good crop of fruit. In 
1893-94, Dec. 14, the thermometer regis- 
tered 14 degrees below; all varieties ex- 
cept Crosby and Oldmixon were badly in- 
jured. In 1804-95 the lowest temperature 
was Jan. 20, 12 below. There was a good 
crop of ali kinds, 1895-96, Jan. 16, 14 be- 
low; all buds killed. Im 1896-97, Feb. 7, 
17 below; all bore a good crop. 1897-98, 
Jan. 4, 11 below; one-eighth of buds killed; 
Jan. 2, 25 below, all buds killed. 1899-00, 
Feb. 3, 14 below, one-third of buds killed, 
but there was a good crop. 1900-01, Jan. 
20, the mercury was 14 degrees below 
zero, and one-half the buds were killed 

From this it will be seen that there 
were peaches when the thermometer reg- 
istered 8, 22, 22, 14, 14, 12, 17, 22, 10 and 14 
degrees below zero, and they were killed 
when the mercury went to 23, 18, 4, 14 
and 26 degrees below zero. One is often 
asked if it is not after the buds have 
started that they are most liable to be 
injured by the cold, At the south this is 
probably the case, but in Massachusetts 
1 think not, for as far as my experience 
goes I have never had the fruit buds in- 
jJured after Feb. 22. It has always been 
the severe cold of winter, between Dec, 
® and Feb. 22, that has destroyed the 
peach buds in my orchard. 





BITTER ROT. 





In a report made to the Missouri Hor- 
tieultural meeting at St. Joseph, Director 
John T. Stinson of the Missouri Fruit Ex- 
|periment Station at Mountain Grove, 
made a report on bitter Rot that was 
full of valuable information regarding 
this dangerous disease. Professor Stin- 
son believes in spraying as the proper 
method to combat this disease. He uses 
the liquid spray, in the following for- 
mula: The Bordeaux Mixture, five pounds 
copper suiphate, five pounds arsenite of 
lime, boiled in fifty gallons of water. 

Last season the station, by spraying, 
had excellent results in combating this 
disease, which is a fungous one. They 
Saved over two-thirds of the fruit and 
rendered it marketable on the sprayed 
plots. 

This year Professor Stinson stated that 
on some trees the spraying seemed to 
produce a rust on the apples that injured 
their marketable quality. He thought 
this might be due to having the mixture 
too strong, or perhaps the spraying was 
kept up too long a time. He thinks that 
it is necessary to only spray for a shorter 
period to escape this rust. 





THOROUGH HARROWING ORCHARDS 


One tool I now use will move with a 
single pair of iight mules 15,000 tons of 
earth one foot in ten hours; and a few 
years ago I used to move the earth deep- 
ly before seeding to grass 25 or 30 times,, 
now I move it 50 to 7% times. This is the 





encourage growth of wood. It is also 
gece as a mulch for the protection of 
surface roots, which are generally plenti- 
ful with old trees, 

Fetash in wood ashes is considered 
especially good for fruiting trees. Apply 
in late winter or in spring. Many or- 
charaists alternate between barnyard ma- 
ntre and wood ashes, or commercial fer- 
tifizers of some kind. This is a good 
practice. 





Pruning should be done in winter, 


heapest way for me to buy fertilizer. I 
had five acres of plum orchard set out 
three years. The second and third year 
not a spoonful ef fertilizer used, and if 
you will come here and see the orchard 
and cannot find many of the _ shoots 
grown this y w 7 feet, and an average 











removes from the soil 
large quantities of 


Potash. 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pro- 
ducing power, 


Read carefully our books 
om crops—sent /ree. 
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GROWING RADISHES IN WINTER. 
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Like lettuce, radishes can be grown 
|continuously from autumn until spring, 
in either hothouses or hotbeds. The rad- 
ish crop is the easiest of all vegetables 
to cultivate. Their rapid growth and 
quick maturity permit of their being 
planted in connection with other crops, 
as lettuce or beets, in alternate rows, 
five or six inches apart, or in rows about 
the same distance apart, all to radishes. 
As a rule the radish crop is not a profit- 
able one to grow under glass in the fall 
and early winter. For this reason they 
are not planted generally until the last 
of December or first of January, or even 
later. I have grown radishes successful- 
ly and profitably in connection with let- 
tuce and beets and think with the cu- 


cumber crop they can be grown to good 
advantage. writes Latham in the “O, J. 
Farmer.” 


My method of growing the crop with 
the best and surest results is to take a 
house that has grown a crop of lettuce in 
fall and early winter and prepare the 
ground as for another crop of lettuce, 
excepting the heavy manuring. If well 
manured when set to lettuce, it is better 
not to use any stable manure at all. A 
little commercial fertilizer may be sown 
on the surface of the bed before marking. 
If manure was used sparingly on lettuce, 
some finely rotted or we'll composted sta- 
ble manure can be used. Avold the use 
of fresh, strawy manure. Ashes make a 
good fertilizer for radishes. Sow on sur- 
face of bed either before marking to drop 
seed or after the radishes are up, washing 
off from plants with hose. 

After having thoroughly prepared the 
soil, the bed is marked in rows five or six 
inches apart, The rows should be at least 
one-half inch deep if seed is to be planted, 
If plants are to be transplanted just a 
light mark is all that fs necessary. Some 
time may be saved and better and more 
symmetrical bulbs are sometimes grown 
from trun.splanted plants than directly 
from seed. To get these plants the seed 
should be sown broadcast in a bed about 
ten days before the plants are needed. 
They are taken up and transplanted same 
as any Other vegetable plant, and should 
be set from one to two inehes apart in 
the row. I prefer to mark one-half inch 
deep or more, and drop seeds with the 
fingers, two or three to the inch, cover- 
ing with the back of an iron garden rake 
and making the bed level. A light roller 
is sometimes used, but this I do not 
think necessary, as | water after leveling 
up the bed, 

The seeds germinate and come up 
very thickly and the thinning out should 
be done as Soon as the plants are all up. 
Thin from one to two inches apart. The 
better they are thinned the nicer the crop 
will be. The ground should be kept moist 
and heat regulated to suit the length of 
time desired to grow the crop to matur- 
ity. Radishes can be grown at quite a 
low temperature, or a higher temperature 
does not injure them. I think it better 
to begin at a medium or low temper- 
ature, increasing the heat as the crop 
nears maturity. The warmer the house 
is kept the more water will be needed. 
Some attention must be given to ventilat- 
ing, airing out some every bright day. 
Radishes can be grown ready for market 
in 21 days, but about four weeks is the 
usual time. After beginning to pull, the 
remaining radishes mature rapidly. 





DROUTHS AND FREEZES, 





In a paper read before the Missouri 
Horticultural Society meeting at St. Jo- 
seph on the subject, “Drouth of 1897, 
Freeze of 1899, and Drouth of 1901." J. C. 
Evans said: The result of the drouth of 
1897 may be summed up in part as fol- 
lows: The deepest rooted trees in the 
forest—the hickory—about the middle of 
August, began to die and in some sections 
of the country dozens of trees could be 
seen at a look that were dead or dying, 
and a little later other trees began to go, 
and by the last of August the orchard 
trees showed that they, too, were dying, 
so that by the time winter set in, thou- 
sands of trees in both orchard and forest, 
in many séctions of the country, were 
dead or dying. Small fruits were also 
damaged to the extent of cutting the crop 
nearly one-half for the next year, besides 
requiring a year or more to repair the 
damage. Orchards that were carrying 
a crop of fruit through this could not 
form fruit buds for the next year, and, of 
course, did not bear a Crop in ‘98, and 
this was perhaps best for the owner, as it 
gave the trees a chance to rest and repair 
the damage. 

I have in mind a section of country— 
we'll call it a few countles—where not 
enough rain has fallen since the seven- 
teenth day of April to more than lay the 
dust, and yet it has produced the largest 
and best crop of tree fruits for many 
years; but in this same section the water 
question has been a very serious one. 

Many have had to haul water from 
three te ten miles for the last five months, 
and are glad to get it that way. 

One village of a few hundred people 
get all their water for all purposes over 
three miles away. Neighborhoods have 
clubbed together and driven their live 
stock fifteen to twenty miles away to 
streams of water. This may not seem 
very singular or peculiar to some, but I 
consider the words too mild to express 
the real condition. 

Springs that have not failed before, 
since the country was settled, have not 
afforded a drop of water for th 





A. Robnett of Columbia, was read by 
Cc. H. Dutcher of Warrensburg. Mr. 
Robnett is a strong advocate of cul- 
tivation in dry weather as a means of 
combating the drouth. 


PEARS.—Pears should be kept in closed 
packages, so the fruit cannot evaporate 
to such a degree that it will shrivel. If 
each specimen is wrapped in 
possibility of evaporation will be still 
further lessened. In ordinary cellars or 
fruit houses the ripening of pears will go 


each variety, 
to the warmth or coolness that may pre- 
vail. If the pears are put in cold storage 
the process of ripening will be very much 
retarded. When it is desired to have 
them ripen all that is necessary 
change a box or other package to a 
warmer room, but by no means exposing 
the fruit to the open air, because it 
would cause shriveling and loss of flavor. 
For family use I think it pays to wrap 
each pear in paper. It not only preserves 
the fruit from losing moisture, but flavor 


as well—H. E. V, D. in Rural New 
Yorker. 
THE PAJARO VALLEY, California, 


is producing immense quantities of New- 


apples are nearly all bought by 
for the London market. The supposed 
demand for red apples finds no applica- 
tion there, where so good apples as the 
two varieties named are available. For 
shipping abroad the apples are wrapped 
in paper and packed in bushel boxes. 
Every specimen put up is intended to 
be free from worms or other imperfection 
If a stem is gone the specimen is reject- 
ed 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902, 





This is the twenty-sixth annual edi- 
tion of this popular catalog and will be 
mailed free to any reader of this paper 
who sends his address to W. Atlee Bur- 
pee & Co., the Philadelphia seedsmen. It 
is a handsome book of 132 pages, beauti- 
fully printed and evidently prepared with 
unusual care. It has been written at 
the firm’s famous Fordhook Farms, 
which are so widely known as the largest 
trial grounds in America. Besides hun- 
dreds of illustrations, mostly engraved 
from photographs, it shows six superb 
vegetables and five of the finest new flow- 
ers, in colors, painted fram nature. The 
new “Bull’s Eye System'’ will be espe- 
cially useful to inexperienced planters, 
while all can rely upon getting upon di- 
rect mail orders, only the best seeds that 
can be grown. We recommend our read- 
ers to send for a copy and to carefully 
study this useful and trustworthy cata- 
log. It is sufficient to write a postal card 
to Burpee, Philadelphia. 


A NEW GAME.—A new guessing game 
is to show some illustrations or give a 
name, either of which has been made fa- 
miliar through advertising, and guess 
who uses the illustration, or what line 
of goods is handled by the advertiser 
named, If one were to mention the name 
Shumway, almost every one would say at 
once, ‘‘seeds,”’ so thoroughly have the two 
been advertised for more than thirty 
years. Mr. Shumway's announcement ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue, and is 
headed, “‘Good Seeds Cheap."’ It contains 
a special offer, and mentions his new 
catalog. Write for it to-day. Address 
R, H. Shumway, Rockford, Ill., and men- 
tion this paper. 





In transplanting no manure should be 
placed in direct contact with the roots. 

Mice and rats and rabbits are all ene- 
mies of the horticulturist. For this very 
reason the hawk and the owl are bene- 
factors. 





Stops the Cough 
and Works off the Cold 
Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets cure a 


cold in one day. No cure, no pay. Price 
25 cents. 


The Apiary 


THE BEERKEEPER’S WINTER WORK. 











The beekeeper can put in odd hours 
very profitably ut this season by making 
and painting hives, putting up sections 
and filling with foundation. Then the or- 
dering of supplies must be looked after. 
A good part of the honey crop is often 
lost by not having everything ready for 
use the very moment it is wanted, writes 
Fannie M. Wood in the “Indiana Farm- 
er.”’ 

If you would have fine finished honey 
get the tin separators, They only cost a 
trifle. It seems strange that many farm 
bee-keepers do not use them. Without 
them the honey is ragged, half sealed, 
and cannot be shipped with safety. When 
the separators are used the comb Is 
smooth and true, is built solid to all parts 
of the section and looks good enough to 
eat. Such honey sells well. Those who 
have made careful tests with different 
kinds of separators claim the slat separa- 
tors are the best. But the writer has 
found tin ones very satisfactory; then 
they are cheaper than the others. The 
thick sections are things of the past. 
The thin, tall sections are filled and 
capped nearer perfect, and in less time 
than thick ones, look nicer and sell for 
more money. The deeper sections afford 
room for a deeper cluster of bees about 
the sections. More bees in the supers 
means a larger quantity and a better 
quality of honey. The proper conditions 
cannot be maintained for manufacturing 
well sealed, delicious honey without plen- 
ty of bees. The bee heat must be from 
% to 106 \degrees in the super, for tne 
rapid curing of the honey. The bees must 
geal the supers air tight to retain the 
bee heat. They gather propolis for this 
purpose when the weather is warm 
enough. This work is saved by covering 
the sections with the paraffine paper mats 
sold for this purpose. The directions for 
using are printed on each mat. The mat 
gives the bees a chance to work in cool 
weather when they cannot seal the supers 
themselves, keep the sections clean, and 
there is no bother scraping off propolis. 





AN ORIGINAL KEEPER OF BEES, 





David Norton of Plainfield, Conn., Tells 
of His Experiences. 





One of the most original beekeepers in 
Connecticut is David Norton of Plainfield, 
says a correspondent of the Muartfora 
“Courant.” Mr. Norton is over 70 years 
old and is in the bee business with his 
son. At a recent meeting of the Connec- 





Wild animais and birds have had to 
move nearer to the borders of streams in 
search of water and in some cases fami- 
lies have been compelled to move to 
where they could get water 

.."igihting..the Drouth,”, 2 paper by. .D. 





tieut Beekeepers’ Association, Mr. Norton 
spoke at length of his bees and of his 
method of working over them. In the 
sumimer this enthusiastic apiarist sits out 
among his beehives under a large 0 

umbrella, and often naps there, to 





paper the 


on in the way that is characteristic of | 
but this will vary according 


is to) 


town Pippins and Bellflower apples. These | 
agents | 





NEVER BEFORE have we in 


| merit. 





BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1902. 
mailed FREE to all who intend to buy. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Six choicest Vegetables and five finest Flowers 
painted Pe nature, others illustrated take “ i o 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 


troduced such SUPERB NOVELTIES of 


i and all honestly described in 
ing American Seed Catalogue” is 
Write to-day, a postal card will do. 














During our Years 
never found any 
tions, climate and soil as our (OWA SIL 

— 
|| Steed the Drouth Better and 
Sorts in Existence. Write for prices, catal 





SEED CORN! 


FOR THE MAN WHO PLANTS IT. 


and Handling 
fariety, Kind, Sort or AY equal to, and so Well 


Seed Corn as a Specialty, we have 
to all see 
VER MINE and IMPERIAL, white varieties and 
pg Always Grow the Biggest Crops, and last season, 
Crops Everywhere than any other 


Made Bigger and Better 


our Seed has te say, Free. A50-page “Book on ” for 4c in stamps for 
|] postage. PRICE, $1.75 per bushel; 10 bushel and over $1.65; Bags free aboard the 
|} cars here. Write to-day. Address, 


J. R. RATEKIN, & SON, Shenandoah, lowa. 


og, samples and “What the Man who Planted 














SEED 


Shenandoah 


! We 

Have it! Send 2-Cent 

Stamp for Samples, 

Prices and Testimon- 
jails to 

J. 8. ARMSTRONG & 

SONS, 
, > lowa. 











ursery and Fiorist’s line. 

DS pak money. sat size Tags id, 

faction guara Try RY valuab 
pps 44 greenhouses. 


VEGETABLE and FLOWER. 


THE STORRS & HAREISON Co., 


Everything in the 
Direct deal with us will insure you the best and 

larger by freight or express, safe arrival and satis 

uable 168 page Catalog for the asking. #® year 


Bex #47, Painesville, Ohic. 








| 
bees fearlessly, and is never stung by 


them. This year the honey produced by 
his bees exceeded largely the amount of 
neighboring beekeepers. In his apiary, he 
says, the bees enter each other's hives in- 
discriminately if tney find their own 
hive crowded, and deposit their honey 
burdens, and they are like one happy 
family. He observes none of the usual 
precautions in regard to putting a new 
queen in a hive—simply after the colony 
has been queenless awhile he puts the 
new queen in, and the bees never fail to 
give her a kind reception. This is con- 
trary to most aplarists’ experience, as a 
new queen is usually placed in a wire- 
screened little box that is plugged with 
sugar. The bees observe their new queen | 
through the wire and thus become accus- | 
tomed to her; then they let out the sugar 
plug and free her and she walks quietly 
on to the combs in the hive. If a new 
queen, ordinarily, is put unprotected Into 
a colony of strange bees they kill her. 
Mr. Norton approves of a very large hive, | | 
so constructed that it can be enlarged or | 
contracted. In the heat of the day the | 
hives in this unique apiary are sheltered | 
under umbrellas. | 
In regard to moving hives of bees, Mr. 
Norton says he experiences no inconveni- | 
ence from losing bees, as in most cases 
| where the bees return to the old loca- 
tion; but he says his bees after flying | 
out immediately note the new spot, and | 
invariably return to it. A suggestion of- | 





fered by Mr. Norton, whereby bees would 
always know their own hive, which he | 
had tried experimentally, was to paint 


The bees re- | 
hive 


each hive a different color. 
membered the color of their own 
jeasily, just as they do the tints of the 

blossoms. Mr. Norton thinks that the | 
bees have become so accustomed to him- | 
self and his soh that their working among | 
them does not in the least disturb them, 
therefore these beekeepers can open a | 
hive and examine the combs at leisure, 

while the bees fly about and do not get 

into an uproar, That there is a great 

future for the beekeeper and large profits 
in the bee business when properly 2: 
ducted, Mr. Norton does not doubt, 

says that his only regret is that he a 
not begin at beekeeping earlier in life. 


Gratitude | 


Always seeks to find some expression 
for itself, and yom na gratitude will not 
keep silence. Cynica le sometimes 
say Why do women write these testimo- 
rials to the value of Dr, Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription? The 
answer can be 
put in one word, 
(4 Gratitude. When, 
after years op 
agony a woman is 
1g freed from pain 
when the 
woman is made 
strong and the 
sick woman well, 
the natural im- 
pulse is to write a 
word of teful 
thanks for the 
medicine which 
caused the cure. 
Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription 

















FARMS. 





GRT OUR FREE LIST of Farm 
Hl. Morton & Co., Gen. Land Agts. 
aral, Mineral, Coal and Timber Land. 0 
Lincola Trust Building, St. Louis. 


acres dite) Le es BSA)... London, 
Ralls Oo = onsale mee inquire of 


E. P. ¥Y New London, Mo. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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a7 
831 























Secure Your Seed Corn Barly. vax I have a choice 
N 


low or white corn ae sale at $1 our —~ 
charge for sacks. 
ENRY FELLOWS, 


Reference, Bank of Colfax. Colfax, Iowa. 


WRASe reser 


tee them, Ai the  wasteting 


“* 
are from our nurseries, Hand wit 
logue on request. alle een REL sated a 


«OENTRAL 
J. WRAGG & SONS CO., 











oe 
WAUKEE, IOWA, 








As the original introducer of the Miller 
Melon, Cory Corn, Aii Season's Cabbage, 
the Hubbard Squash, anda score ofother 
vegetables that are now raised all over 
the United States, I offer the public 

uarter’s seed. Send for free catalogue. 


J. J, H. GREGORY & SON, Marbiehead, Mass. 
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cures diseases 
spores towomen. 


ening drains, heals 

inflammation and 

ulceration and 

cures female 

weakness. 
“ Havin 











i during the pest ” 
writes Mrs. Mattie Long, of Pfouts Vall aa 
Co., Pa, “I can truthfu A, recommend the med: 
cines for all female weaknesses. 
several bottles of * Favorite Prescri 
1 consider a great blessing to wea! 
was so nervous and discoura: raged that I hardly 
knew what to do. Your ki 

treatment helped me won 

Pierce.” 


Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
biliousness, and sick headache. The 
shoul used in connection with 
“Favorite Prescri ,” whenever the 
use of a laxative 


We Pay The Freight 


Our prices are right and show just what the goods 
cost you at your railroad station or Express Office. 
Send at once for New Descriptive Price List. 


NEW HAVEN, MO. 
POSITION WANTED. 


—— farmer and fruit Poe wishes i- 
t farm in the 
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STOCK NOTES. ~ 
PATENT GROOVED - 

e SULLIVAN, NORTH CENTRAL MO.- 
Stock cattle are very low owing to the 

ite ee high price of feed. JAMES CLARK 
or arm Wagons CALDWELL cCo., N. W. MO —Many 
Fi pment Skein. horses have died from some unknowp 
rear 4 - cause, thought by some to be the worm- 





MADE ONLY BY THE 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. ends of the late corn. 


_G. W. DARETY. 


|} eaten 


Havana, Ill. ~ 
Wo ane eX } ane LACLEDE CO., SOUTH CENTRAL 


| MO.—Stock of all kinds has decreased in 


do’wn trucks in the U. 8. 
jnumbers in this county on account of 


“= Write for Prices. 





|scareity of feed, due to the drouth of last 

| summer. J. M. RAGLAND. 

4 CRAWFORD CoO., 8. E. MO,—Horses 
e oc and mules have been in demand, and 








of other stock, so there is a decrease in 
- fall classes. T. N. REEVES. 
DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK . — tir 253 
SALES. | JACKSON CO., N. W. MO.—Cattle, 
hogs and sheep have been sold in great 
, s, because of the drouth and 
2 2.—Sothams’ annual | "umbers, 
January 2 to Si, “" “Mew short crops, and prices are lower than 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. Pee B. F. HARDING 
Jan. 14, 15 and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- at this time in , ee ee | 
born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, DENT CO., 8. E. MO.—The crop failure 
Mo. Hereford cattle. Bn compelled the marketing of all stock that 
Feb. 4, 1%2.—Biltmore Farms (Biltmore, | 14 be sold, thus causing a’ great de- 
N. C.) Annual Brood Sow Sale. crease in number on hand. Many horses 
Feb. 11-12, 1902.—Redhead Anisty, Boyles have died since December 1, probably 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- }from eating wormy corn, 
ford cattle. | G. HUNT. 
March 6-7.—I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, | ot 
ll: J. F. Prather, Williamsville, IL;| DE KALB CO., N. W. MO.—Higher 


8. E. Prather & Son, Springfield, Ill; have stimulated the production of 


prices 


Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, Ill.; |horses and mules and caused an in- 
T. J. Wornall, Mosby, Mo., and others, |crease in number, while the drouth and 
at Chicago, Ill. Shorthorns. lshort crops have caused a decrease in 


March 11.—W. P. Nichols, West Liberty, | number of cattle and hogs. 

Iowa. Shorthorns. | A. E. PONTIUS. 
June 19.—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind., | 

at Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled | 

Durhams. 

The “National Hereford Exchange” un- 
der management of T. F. B. Sotham, on | 
follows: | 
March 2-27, 1902.—Chicago. 
April 23-24, 1902.—Kansas City. Pa 
May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. | BARY CO., 8S. W. MO.—Our county has 
June 24-26, 1902.—Chicago. | been so drouth stricken that all kinds of 

ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. }stock are at bedrock prices. It is a 
Feb. 4-6.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- | harvest time for those who are in a po- 

Gavock, mgr., Chicago. sition to take advantage of the situation. 
Jan. 22.—BE. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. If we have anything to sell, the question 

Poland-Chinas. is not what it is worth? but what car” we 
April 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C. Me- | get? H. 8. HORINE. 


Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 4 —_—_ 
June 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C, Mec- ANDREWS CO., N. W. MO.—Hogs are 
selling from $4 to $6.50 per cwt. The most 


., Chicago. 
Gavock, mér., s of the hogs in the county will average 


NEW MADRID Co., 8. BE. MO.—Our 
stock is nothing fancy, yet we have some 
good stock. We have lost several head 
of horses and mules from bad corn, and 
head of cattle have fell dead 
same cause, 

THOMAS RAIDT. 


several 
from the 


| is a falling off in the number of hogs and 
jsome other classes of animals. 
JASPER BLINES. 

| 





WRIGHT CO., 8S. W. MO.—The scarcity 
}of pasture has had the same effect on all 
|domestic animals. The lack of winter 
|feed caused farmers to sell stock at any 
| price obtainable, except mules, for which 
ithere was small demand. All that would 
do for export sold high, but this county 
did not have as high a grade of mules 
las other counties. The mules bought 

here were to take the place of those sent 
to England. JASPER NEEDHAM. 

CARROLL CO., NORTH 

MO.—On the bottom lands, 
and other feed are more plentiful, farm- 


CENTRAL 


and cattle for better prices later on, 
while on the high lands and in the hills, 
where corn and other feed are almost a 
faflure, farmers are not buying any 
stock, but have sold about all the sur- 
plus. Corn is selling for 60 cents in the 
crib and 75 cents on the streets; fat hogs 
about $5.50 per 100 pounds, a little low for 
the price of corn 8. A. BALLARD 


AT THE NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


Business of the Nationa] Stock Yards 


during the year just closed shows a 
larger increase than for any previous 
year in the history of the company, and 
demonstrated that the live-stock busi- 
ness is one of the great industries which 
go to help make St. Louis the great com- 
mercial center that it is. 

The grand total of receipts for year 
11901 are as follows: Cattle, 892,270; hogs, 
1,924,206; sheep, 520,313; horses and mules, 
128,880. 

The grand total of all classes of stock 


exceeded the total of the previous year 
by 514,200, of 1899 by 552,130, and of 1898 by 
607,387. 
sheep, with a slight decrease in the num- 
|ber of horses and mules handled. Horse 
| dealers say that the drouth of last sum- 
|mer is responsible for the decrease in the 
horse and mule trade, The 
are favorable for the market to retrieve 
its losses in this respect this year, as 
conditions are much more favorable. 


local yards not only broke all previous 
records, but did a volume of business 
that will place it among the leading mar- 
kets of the world for this class of trade. 
With the growth of the business there 
has been a satisfactory improvement in 
prices that has encouraged shipments. 
HOGS.—Porkers found a good market 
in St. Louis during the year, and at no 





where corn | 


The gain was in cattle, hogs and | 


indications | 


SHEEP.—In the handling of sheep the | 


\time was there a dullness in shipments. 
|More hogs were received and better 
| prices prevailed than for the year pre- 
|yious, which put the shippers in a better 
|}mood and promises St. Louis a bigger 
| business next year. 

| CATTLE.—In the receipts of 
there was @ Noticeable increase of ship- 
ments from territory more contiguous to 
jother markets, which would indicate 
|that shippers prefer to patronize St. 
|Louis for various reasons. The receipts 
| from the state of Kansas this year were 
jlarger by 80,000 than for any previous 
lyear. The building of the big Armour 
| packing house in East St. Louis wil! 
| Sreatly improve the cattle trade in 1902, 
it is anticipated by local dealers. 


FOLLOWING TABLE of com- 


| THE 


scarcity of feed has forced the selling | &Ts and feeders are holding on to hogs |;mrisons shows the character of trade at 


ithe St. Loulg stock yards for the last 
twenty-five years, and, by months, the 
receipts and shipments for the year 1901 
of all classes of stock 





Year Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. H.& M. 
1874 234,002 198,840 41,007 - necsee 
1875 232,183 181,708 46,316 2,446 
1876 234,671 333,560 84,084 2,670 
1877 322,571 426,109 119,174 2, 
1878 317,880 833,446 82,549 2,534 
1879 333,115 1,163,748 99,961 4,338 
1880 346,588 1,262,234 129,611 5,963 
1881 406,904. 1,308,514 226,124 8,377 
1882 . 856,434 643,871 308,753 14,284 
1883 . 832,625 843,672 272,852 17,064 
1884 277,678 14,702 
1885 245,793 12,175 
1886 212,101 16,388 
1887. $15,546 29,286 
1888 368,848 27,718 
1889 996,005 772,579 278,977 25,606 | 
1890 510,755 925,480 282,206 21,747 
1891 630,356 840,927 347,573 15,208 
1892... 663,337 847,708 292,432 14,920 
1898. . 756, 185 777,433 350,041 11,799 
1894 663,657 1,146,925 292,223 12,689 
1895... 735,526 1,084,574 464,858 27,577 
1896 792,202 1,618,090 591,033 92,921 
|1887.....+ 787,600 1,630,77: 604,281 86,735 
| 1898. . 683,707. 1,728,317 435,893 110,275 
i acee<s 683,998 1,800,942 408,984 119,485 
a 698,370 .. 1,791,986 416,146 144,921 
}1901....... 892,270 1,920,206 520,313 128,880 
| —Republic. 





E> THE HEREFORD SALE 
At Kansas City Next Week, Jan. 4, 15 
and 16. 








Next week is the 
sale of Herefords at Kansas City. 
ty-three breeders of Missouri and Kan- 
sas are selling from one to 2 hi each, 
and all told nearly 200 head of registered 
stuff will go to the highest bidders. The 
three days’ sale begins Tuesday, January 
14, at 1 o'clock p, m. e have called at- 
tention in previous issues to the offerings 


is 


cattle, | 


great combination | 
en- | 


| ot some of the pastiee > ote sale, and 
make further mention as follows: 

GUDGELL & SIMPSON, Inde 
Mo., and SCOTT & MARCH, Belton, Mo., 
lare each selling 6 females and 4 bulls. 
|These two great herds have nothing but 
| good cattle to sell and some of their best 
ones go in this sale. 

STEWARD & HUTCHEON, Green- 
| wood, Mo., sell 4 females and 2 oulls. Lot 
| 376, a young bull by Dixie 33891, will be 
one of the plums of ther offering. 
| HENRY ACKLEY, of Wellsville, Kan. 
| consigns 5 yeariing bulls to the sale. Mr. 
|Ackley is one or the smaller breeders 
participating therein, but the bulls listed 
convince one that quality is not king. 
|Three of them ure sired by Shadeland 
| Dean 42d, by Shadeland Dean, by Earl of 
|Shadeland 224d. One is by Hesiod i6th 
and the other by Calvin 2d, by Calvin, by 
Hesiod 24d. Two of the dams of these 
calves are from the old Scott & Whitman 
herd, and Gudgell & S.mpson, Jas, A. 
Funkhouser and C. B. Smith each bred 
one of the three other dams. Mr. Ack- 
ley’s offering deserves attention both on 
account of the breeding and the individ- 
ual quality of the animals offered. 

O. HARRIS, Harris, Mo., won the bulk 
of the honors in this year’s show rings. 
His show herd was principally the get of 
Benjamin Wilson 68823, and in the sale 
he is selling some bulls sired by Benja- 
|}min Wilton and also a number of heifers 
that are either his get or are bred to this 
|grand bull. The ten head to be sold con- 
| stitute the largest draft for a public sale 
ever made from this herd, and each ani- 
mal to be offered deserves special atten- 
tion. It should be remembered that Betty 
}2d, the cow that sold recently for $4,500, 
}was by Benjamin Wilton. This -kind oi 
blood is not often offered the public and 
{the wise ones will certainly not overlook 
|Mr. Harris’ consignment. 
| JAS. A. GIBSON, Odessa, Mo., writes 
jas follows: ‘Among the cattle contrib- 
uted by me to the sale is Lillie Dale 
| 61436, a six-year-old cow that is one of 
lthe best of my herd. She weighs about 
11,600 in fair flesh, carrying it very evenly 
and is a very regular breeder, having 
|dropped her first calf in February, 1893, 
{and her fifth one the first of 1ast Novem- 
|ber. This last calf is by Hes.od 7ith and 
| will be sold By her side. Belle R., a five- 
| year-old cow, and Pearl, four years old, 
j}are two more prolific cows of even qual- 
}ity which I will offer. The former was 
bred July 30 to Lawton 106613, by Grove 
| Royal, and the latter will have a dandy 
jbull calf at foot. Addie and Alice are 
|two good two-year-olds that will prove 
an excellent investment for someone, The 
former was bred to Lawton on June 27, 
and she is probably the best of my con- 
signment. She is good all over. Alice 
was bred July 12 to Hesiod 77th. A young- 
er heifer that I will sell is Lunet 11969. 

n 


ndence, 











| 
pro . 
be in high flesh, and while that wil! prob- 
ably be to my disadvantage as to prices 
|realized, it will be that much better for 
|the buyer.” 

J. 8. LANCASTER & SONS, of Liber- 
ty, Mo., will sell 10 head, and have the 
following to say concerning them: “In 
purchasing our foundat’on stock we tried 
to select the very best, and now we offer 
ten head for sale as good as we have in 
our herd. Two especially good ones are 
Brilliant Dean, lot 14, and Brilliant Dean 
2d, lot 161. Admirers of the large type 








NATIONAL a SHOWS from 80 to 100 pounds, The greater por- 
AND . | tion of the old sows has been fatted and 
Feb. 18—At Chicago, Ill., George Allen, 





Allerton, Ill. 
March 11 and 12—At Trenton, Mo., com- 
bination sale, H. J. Hughes, secretary. 
March 19—At Kansas City; W. R. Nel- 
son, dispersion sale. 

March 20—At Kansas City; B. B. and H. 
T. Groom, Pan-Handle, Texas. 

March 28—At Vandalia, Mo., Robinson 
Bros. & Wright. 

May 9—At Columbia, Mo., Boone County 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 

May 14—At Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. and 
H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, Mo. 





AN 





SOTHAM’S CRITERION SALE. 





Taking the records of the past few 
years, Mr. Sotham deals not the least in 
assumption when he calls his annual of- 
fering from Weavergrace a ‘criterion 
sale.”’ He speaks by the book, by the fig- 
ures; he speaks by right of the verdict 
that Hereford breeders have set on the 
produce of his herd. Again this year he is 
joined by a strong following, and an- 
nounces “‘the greatest public offering ever 
put before the American public.” The 
names of some of the sellers and some of 
the buyers of the highest-priced lots ever 
sent under the hammer appear in the list 
of contributors to this exceptional of- 
fering, and their herds certainly contain 
the material to make good in full degree 
Mr. Sotham’s representations as to the 
character of the cattle to be sold at Kan- | 
sas City Jan. 28-30. The record of the past | 
year has inspired breeders with perfect 
confidence_in the results when their top 
e@ftie are presented through the auction 
ring and we look to see a sensational lot 
of Herefords sent forward. 

Buyers may bid with absolute confi- 
dence. The stock cataloged represents 
the cream of the breed, and is of sterling 
merit. Primarily the end of breeding the 
‘“‘white-faces” is beef. The establishment 
which bred and fed the champion bullock 
of the International and the champion 
grade bullock at that show contributes to 
this sale. The man who féd the grand 
champion load of cattle at the Interna- 
tional contributes to this sale. It is a fair, 
assumption that Mr. Henry and Mr, Black 
know the type that proves profitable. No 
man has made keener competition for the 
high-priced Herefords of recent years 
than Jesse Adams; he sends cattle, F. A. 
Nave’s mark has been indelibly left on 
Hereford history in the show and sale 
ring; his new herd will be represented. 
Clem Graves has bought the champions 
at the highest prices; he will submit sam- 
ples of his herd. Geo. H. Adams can com- 
pare herds with any one; 8. H. Godman 
is one of the most inveterate buyers of 
good cattle; C. B. Smith has bred ani- 
mals that will live in history; Makin 
Bros., The Egger Hereford Cattle Co., 
B. E. O. Keyt, James Paul and T. H. 
Carrothers are all of known ability as 
breeders of top cattle, and then there is 
Weavergrace. 

If.contributions from these herds can- 
not set the mark for the new year in 
quality of cattle, then it is useless to try 
to establish a ‘“‘criterion sale.’’—Breeder’s 
Gazette. 
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Special 





COMMENDS CHAS. W. ZWILLY 


As an Auctioneer. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Permit me 
to say a few words in behalf of Mr. C. 
W. Zwilly of Fremont, O., whose adver- 
tisement as an auctioneer I notice in 
your columns. He is certainly an auc- 
tioneer of more than ordinary ability, 
and is able to arouse intense interest 
among the bidders, and creating thereby 





ever put before the American public. 


ness and honesty. 


SOTHAM’S 
KANSAS CITY KRITERION SALE 


OF 


HEREFORDS 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 


KANSAS CITY, MO., FINE STOCK PAVILION 


JANUARY 28, 29, 30, 1902 


(Tuesday’s Sale to commence at 1 p. m., Wednesday and Thursday’s sale commencing at 10 a. m.) 


I am instructed by the following contributors to announce the greatest public offering of Herefords 
As a guarantee of the surpassing excellence of this offering, I have 
only to announce that selected animals of the best character representing the greater English and Ameri- 
can herds will be contributed by the following breeders: 





n, Ohio. 


JESSE C. ADAMS, Moweaqua, Ill. 


nd. 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


C. B. SMITH, Fayette, Mo. 
S. H. GODMAN, Wabash, Ind. 
GEO. P. HENRY, /°8,,LETHAM, Goodenow, III. 


CLEM GRAVES, Bunker Hill, Ind. 
EGGER HEREFORD CATTLE CO., 


JAMES PAUL, Patch Grove, Wis. 

T. H. CARROTHERS, Ryan, Ia. 

B. E. KEYT, Mellott, Ind. 

GEO. H. ADAMS, %°-,F MORGAN, | inwood, Kan. 
T. F. B. SOTHAM, Chillicothe, Mo. 





evening 


200---TOP HEREFORDS.--200 


Each contributor a recognized leader in his own district, and almost without exception every contrib- 
utor has earned world-wide reputation for great good intelligently done to American agriculture through 
specially celebrated achievements with Hereford cattle. 
respected and any transaction backed by any one of these names is guarantee absolute of its genuine- 
An event therefore—like the Kriterion—participated in, heartily, by all, must there- 
fore have an international or world-wide character. 
of 1901, so the Kriterion will be the Hereford event of 1902. 


MAKE YOUR ARRANCEMENTS TO ATTEND THE MARKER OF THE HEREFORD YEAR 
entertainments apropos to the occasion will be provided; ‘ 
structive and enjoyable features for all who attend. 
Hereford, whether you desire to buy or not. Catalogues ready on New Year’s aay. 
pure-bred live stock a happy Christmas and prosperous New Year, 


yoURS FAITHFULLY, T, F, B. § OTHAM 9 Chillicothe, Mo. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1902, copies of my Treatise and Hand-book on Herefords will be priced .50c. for 
paper covers and $1 for Morocco binding. The edition of 10,000 being about exhausted prohibits further 
free copies after that date. Catalogues and other literature free as usual. 


As the “century opener” 


Wherever Herefords are known these names are 


was the Hereford event 


seasonable, 
Come and participate, enjoy and learn about 
Wishing all lovers of 


T. F. B.S. 








Appleton City, Mo. 


in- 
the 


new, 





lively bidding. I can sincerely recom- 





mend him to live-stock breeders as hav- 
ing the tact, talent and experience that 
are invaluable to all who will have auc- 
tion sales of live stock. 

Sandusky Co., O. D. L. BURGOON. 


MONTGOMERY CO., N. E. MO.— 
Weather is generally favorable, but there 
is considerable loss of live stock, horses 
and mules from eating wormy fodder, it 
is supposed, and cattle from insufficiency 
of feed. JOHN JEFFERS. 


sold. Next year’s crop of pigs will prob- 
ably be short one-half. 
W. J. BEALB. 


The extreme drouth of the past six 
months has caused farmers to ship their 
cattle to market so as to reduce the total 
fully one-fifth. The number of hogs has 
been reduced one-tenth on account of the 
drouth, and will fully reach one-third be- 
fore May, 192. There are comparatively 
no pigs raised in Polk county this winter. 





. Cows should 
After Abortio bet tatdebed J. M. ZUMWALT. 
with Hood) cparK co., N. B. MO.—Live stock 


Breeding Powder. Used in connection 
with Hood Farm Abortion Cure it is the 
best means of preventing abortion. 

Two sizes each, $1 and $2.50. To any 


railroad or - int in U.8., 25 cents 
additional. a. Be Flood & Co., Lowell, 


averages quite evenly. I judge there is 
some increase in the number of mules, 
as farmers are awakening to the value 
of the mule as an animal of endurance 
and economy of feed when compared 
with the horse. Owing to scarcity of 
water and partial failure of crops, there 





POLK CO., SOUTH CENTRAL MO.— | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE GREAT 
HEREFORD 
COMBINATION SALE, 


AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 


JAN. 14, 15, 16, 1902. 





200 REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION. 





A BREEDERS’ SALE OF BREEDING CATTLE. 


The herds contributing number jomuy about 3,500 head of regis- 


tered cattle, with an annual increase of 1,400 head. Many of the 


plums of the last three crops of calves will go to the highest bidders 


in this sale.' 


SALE WILL BEGIN PROMPTLY AT | P. M. ON TUESDAY, JAN. 14. 





CONTRIBUTORS: 


Henry Ackley, Wellsville, Kans., 3 head. 
Est. of K. B. Armour, Kansas City, Mo., 8. 


Cornish & Patten, Osborn, Mo., 15. 


E. A. Eagle & Son, Rosemont, Kans., 10. 
Funkhouser & Ackley, Wellsville, Kans., 3. 


Funkhouser & Larson, Everest, Kans., 2 


Benton Gabbert & Son, Dearborn, Mo., 25. 


Jas. A. Gibson, Odessa, Mo., 6. 


Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, Mo., 10. 


O. Harris, Harris, Mo., 9. : 
Jones Bros., Comiskey, Kans., 8. 


J. S. Lancaster & Sons, Chandler, Mo., 10. 


J. A. Larson, Everest, Kans., 1. 
L. P. Larson, Powhattan, Kans., 1 


Lowell, Barroll & DeWitt, Denver, 


C. N. Moore, Lee’s Summit, Mo., 6. 
T. C. Sawyer, Lexington, Mo., 4. 
Scott & March, Belton, Mo., 10. 


C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kans., 5 


Steele Bros., Belvoir, Kans., 12. 


Colo., 20. 


Steward & Hutcheon, Greenwood, Mo., 6. 


R. T. Thornton, Kansas City, Mo., 


2. 


N. H. Woolston, Sugar Lake, Mo., 1. 


FOR CATALOCUE WRITE TO 


C. R. THOMAS, Secy. 


225 WEST 12th S?., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Reduced Rates on ali Haliroads. 








YS TO DEHORN, jieries cor vs, pore 
{7 PAYS TO | - Hornlees stecrs make betver beet 
mane and easiest te use ie the 


Cuts on four sides at 
Orders with cash filled fremChicae if desired 


Gor hous crushing or bruising. Highest award at world’s fair. 


M.T.Phillips, Pomeroy, Pa., (Successor to A.C. Brosiua) 








can make no mistake here, as Brilliant 
Dean 2d is on the smaller order and we 
think he is as good a calf as we have 
ever raised. He will simply be an eye- 
opener in the goeries class next fall. 
Our cows and heifers are equally good 
individuals. ‘They are not poor oo any 
means and will be in good breeding con- 
dition but not over fitted. Zephyr 71491, 
lot 138, one of our best heifers, has just 
dropped a calf trom the service of Shade- 
bony Dean 22d. Here is a plum for some- 
4 i 


STEELE BROS., Belvoir, Kan., write: 
lv. selecting the 12 head which will com- 
prise our offering we have put in the best 
that we have, and they are a very useful 
let of thrifty, well-grown young cattle. 
Eight of the 1. are heifers ranging in age 
‘ 17 months to 2 years. We reluctanit- 
ly send two of Princeps’ best heifers that 
eir share of. atten- 
McKinley is represented by three 
choice heifers bred to Princeps, one be- 
ing a full sister to Perfection Maia, se- 
lected last year La Prof. Maney for the 
Kansas State Agricultura! College. Two 
daughters of Sen Butler show exception- 
al size and quality and are weil along in 
calf. ere is also one daughter of 
North Star who will be remembered as 
beng the largest bull sold in the com- 
bination sale in Kansas City in 1899. The 
four bulls are large, thrifty fellows, from 
16 to 20 months old. Special attention 
might be called to Commodore, by Ben 
Butler, and out of Coronet ¢th, she by 
Plutarch, by The Grove 34. ‘He was 
calved May 8, 1900, and we consider him 
the best son of Ben Butler we have ever 
offered and worthy of a place in a good 
herd. Taken as a whole, it will be found 
a useful and attractive lot. 

RAILROAD RATE.—A rate of one fare 
plus $1 for the round trip will be in force 
from all points in the central and south- 
western states on account of the sale. 
Tickets go on sale the 12tn inst. The 
favorable railroad rates and the size and 
quality of the offering make this an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for the purchase of 
Herefords. 

BULL BUYERS should be particularly 
attracted by the number and quaiicy of 
the bulls to be sold. The range trade 
can find what it wants in sufficient num- 
ber to make it an object, and ther are 
also plenty of individuals with the breed- 
ing and quality that is needed in a hed 





THE COMRADES ARE COMING.—It 
will be remembered that Mr. James Paul, 
proprietor of the Brookside herd of 
Hereford cattle at Patch Grove, Wis., 
purchased from T. F. B. Sotham of the 
Weavergrace Breeding Establishment, 
Chillicothe, Mo., Comrade 107718, the first 
ealf ever gotten by Improver. Comrade, 
besides being the first son of Improver, 
is one of his best, being very much like 
Improver in the great weight obtained in 
the most compact form. Mr. Richard 
Walsh, manager of the Paloduro ranges, 
was the competing buyer for Comrade, 
Comrade’s dam was Camilla, by Cor- 
rector, out of Pretty Face 2d, the dam of 
0 Bo P. Henry’s celebrated champion 
yearling steer at the recent Internation- 
al show at Chicago; Pretty Face 24 being 
by a son of The Grove 3d, and out of the 
celebrated champion and royal winner Sf 
England, Pretty Face, by old Anxiety. 





YOU DONT NEED 


TO CURE LUMP-JAW 

or remove Blood Warts and Tumors that grow on pigs 
after ing e &@ cure or no pay. 
pee ‘One bottle cures four ordinary cases. 


2 prepaid. Circulars 
£. J. CARVER, Box 15, Colo, la. 
=100- 


+rit2>- SHORTHORNS 























CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 








‘ROM the best im 
F ou ee ported and native strains. Farm 
Correspondence solicited. to 15 
months, for sale. w.G. 
Bois D’Are, Mo., Greene Go., on Memphis B. B. 
ENGLISH Red Potiea Catt! 
|e. 
Pure b and extra 
fine stock. Your orders 
L. K. HAS . Dorchester, Greene Co., Mo 





Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Secek Sek cus for oale 
J. J- LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 





This, it must be admitted, is very rare 
blood, and we are not surprised there- 
fore, when Mr. Sotham enthusiastically 
quotes from a recent letter of Mr. Paul's, 
as follows: ‘The Comrades are coming; 
four have arrived. They are all bulls, and 
the best lot of calves ever dropped on the 
farm.” 





June 19, 1901. 
E. J. Carver, Colo, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: I had a cow that had a very 
very bad lump jaw. There was ten or 
eleven distinct bunches on one side of her 
head. It is now completely cured and I 
used only three-quarters of a bottle. Your 
cure will cure any case if properly han- 
died. It is O. K. Yours, 
; J. E. ELLSWORTH, 
Lake Benton, Minn. 
(We suggest you write Mr. Carver for 
further particulars in case you are inter- 
ested.—Ed.) cree 
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The choicest selection of Imported and Home Bred sows ever offered tothe public. These were almost without exception reserved for our breeding herd, and include some 10 daughters of the great 
possibly the last to be sold at public auction; four daughters of Columbia's Duke, the very last that the Farms have for sale, either privately or publicly; the choicest of our last Im : 
ing, we think, cannot be equaled as an offering. For the last three years, this herd, at the leading shows of America, has won more prizes than any two of our competitors c 








BI LTM O RE FA RM S, BILTMORE, 
SECOND ANNUAL BROOD SOW SALE TO BE HELD ON THE FARMS FEB. 4, 1902 





portation; 
ombined. 


Highclere Topper; three daughters of 


King Longfellow 
Pan-American winners, and altogether, for 


individual merit and breed 


SPECIAL RATE OF ONE AND ONE-THIRD FARES FOR THE ROUND TRIP HAS BEEN GIVEN BY THE RAILROADS FROM ALL POINTS. 


Auctioneer, R. R. Bailey, Gibson City, Ill. 


F. A. Scott, Field Man for this paper, will attend the sale in person and will handie all mail bids 
to him, BILTMORE FARMS, BILTMORE, N. C. 


intrusted to him to the best of his ability. 


Write for Catalogue and Full Information to Biltmore Farms, Biltmore, N. C. 


Address all letters containing bids 
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J. B, Chandler, who won the Kentucky | 
Futurity this year with Peter Stirling 
(2:11), has just taken into his stable 
at Witchita, Kan., a candidate for that 
event next year,the 2-year-old filly Olive, 
sister to Early Reaper (2:09%), by High- 
wood (2:21), dam Atlanta, by Alcantara, 
second dam Starling by George Wilkes. | 


During the few years that Horace W. | 
Wilson has been secretary of the Ken- | 
tucky Breeders’ Association a debt of 
$40,000 has been liquidated, something 
like $15,000 expended in improvements, 
and the Association last fall held the 
most successful meeting ever conducted 
in the Blue Grass region. The directors 
of the Association have .voted to renew 
the Kentucky Futurity of $21,000. 


Cc. J, Hamlin was the first to abandon 
the early development theory. Just after 
The Abbot had broken the record made 
by Alix, he said: “I will not train or 
race any more cf my horses until they 
are six years old. I don’t mean that I 
will not find out what they are good for; 
that can be easily done; but if a horse 
is allowed te sun about the pasture he 
gets all the exercise he wants. When his 
bones and his teeth are matured then it 
is time for him to get hard work.” 


There would be fewer trotting-bred pa- 
cers if the trainers in this country were 
as determined to make their young 
charges trot as are those in Europe. An 
American trainer who has spent several 
years in Austria, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What do you do over there with 
the youngsters that want to pace,"’ said: 
“We don’t have any pacers, because 
every colt is made to trot.” In Austria 
and Germany a youngster, if he cannot 
trot fast, trots slow, but he is made to 
trot, anyway. 

It is not generally known that Perry 
Belmont, chairman of the Jockey Club, 
takes a lively interest in trotters, al- 
though all his racing operations ‘have 
been confined strictly to the runners, but 
such is the fact. Last August he saw 
Cresceus, 2:02%, beat The Abbot at 
Brighton Beach, and so enamored was 
he of the chestnut stallion that he deter- 
mined to raise a colt by him. Having no 
mare that he regarded suitable to breed 
to the king of trotters, Mr. Belmont com- 
missioned John E. Madden to buy one 
for him. Mr. Madden Selected a beauti- 
ful mare by Baroh“Wilkes, 2:18, dam Al- 
meta, by Almont, second dam the fa- 
mous Alma Mater, dam of Alcantara, 
Alcyone, etc., by Mambrino Patchen, and 
when Cresceus returns from his Califor- 
nia tour she will be sent to Ketcham 
Farm to be mated with him. 

The attendant upon a brood mare at 
the time of foaling should be provided 
with a small syringe of some kind. A 
rubber bulb, one with a nozzle three or 
four inches long, answers the purpose 
admirably. As soon as the foal is able 
to stand, the attendant should give the 
young thing an injection of from a gill 
to a half pint of blood-warm water. Care 
should be used not to have the water 
too warm. If a great spoonful or two of 
glycerine be mixed with the water, so 


Neither 


paste diamonds ever mock successfully 


j ; 
will the counterfeit biage of | took an average row and dug and meas-|biling for many reason 


ured every tuber. If I got an average | 


the chief of 
which is that the rider feels that he is 


the rainbow tints of the real gems. And row I had a full 1,000 bushels. Then I | dealing with, and controlling something 


the live horse, the horse immortalized in | pulled up each hill, tops, roots and tu- |that is alive—the direct 


creation of the 


song and story and sculpture and ro- | bers, and threw them over the fence. | good God, and not the insensate handi- 
mance and war, will ever be animate |The stock only left a small bunch of | work of finite man. 
and imperishable, and man's most whole- roots. Leaves, tops and stalks were | My advice to all my sex is to ride, and 
some and best friend among the ani- eaten clean and no signs of a tuber left. | ride a cross-saddle. It is safer and more 
mals. One animal, a Jersey, kept tied in the | comfortable for the rider, and infinitely 
Of old Onward, 2:25%, Peter Duryea of barn, was tea ~ clean me and —_ | ensier on the horse. I have tried both, 
the Patchen Wilkes Farm, says: dug tubers, and came out in as good |and nothing will ever persuade me to re- 
: shape as any animal I ever wintered. |turn to the side-saddle. | have too much 
was never turned out till I bought him |, { i th h a alll Ontane J 
in his life. The man who cared for him | The little pigs that got through the fence | consideration for my comfort and safety, 
told: mae he heath Satna? tenants tele walle’ would throw out enough of the tubers to |and too high a regard for the feelings 
. " |feed themselves upon, and the poultry of my horse. And aside from the mat- 
but I ordered his shoes off, led him my- |. la h b th BR 
self into the center of his paddock, and | ~°" eat them when the ground was jters of comfort and safety, the cross- 
slipped the halter Ba Mg gt i Well | Soft enough so they could work in it, I | saddle excels the other as an adjunct 
, * |\think all were better for it. It is hard to | . sty 
he trotted around the paddock four | ® jof both grace and modesty in the rider. 


times, quietly went to eating grass and 
has never made any fuss since. He is | 
out pleasant days from 11 to 2 daily, has | 
not had a harness on in four seasuns, 
masticates his oats and three ears of 
corn equal to any young horse, gets two 
mashes weekly, and is as rugged, un- 
blanketed, as any old horse in America. 
With two exceptions his thirty patrons 
proved productive each of the last two 
seasons, and he seems good for several] 
active seasons yet with us.” 


Sir Albert S., 2:08%, the sensational | 
California pacer of 1901, is a bright bay 
in color, with »ne white hind foot, stands 
a trifle over 15.3 hands, and weighs in | 
racing condition 1,080 pounds. He can be | 
placed anywhere in a race, and is always | 
ready to respond to his driver’s desires. 
It is as easy for him to pace as it is for 
a thoroughbred to run. He trots on the | 
road and can show a three-minute clip | 
at that gait, shifting to a pace when 
told. He is a perfect line pacer, wearing 
five-ounce shoes all around, quarter 
boots and shin boots. The latter he has 
never touched, but his trainer and driver, 
John Groom, believes in taking no 
chances of having his favorite injured. 
He drives with or without blinds, and 
is one of the best pole horses in Cali- 
fornia. He oes not pull, wears a 
straight bit and an overdraw check. A 
10-year-old boy can drive him anywhere, 
and a gentler or wiser horse was never 
foaled. He holds the record for unde- 
feated green pacers of the year, his 
average for 18 heats being 2.11 1-6. He 
never made a break in a single heat, and 
never felt the stroke of a whip. 





keep the tubers without their wilting 
after digging unless immediately buried. 


or feeding. They may be fed any time in 


hill. I do not know if there is value 
enough in the stalk to pay for cutting 
and feeding without the tuber. I intend 
planting afi acre the coming’ spring 


where I shall have to dig and feed them | 


they are 
shall be 


away from the plot on which 
grown. If I tearn anything I 
pleased to give the RURAL WORLD 
readers the benefit of it. I am satisfied 
there is not so good a substitute for a 
good cucumber pickle as an artichoke 
pickle. It is my impression there is no 
money in trying to continue a plot, but 
the plowing should be as thorough and 
the cultivation the same as for a new 
plot. If it is desired to kill out a piece 
wait till all have started, then plow, and 
the work is done. 


MY REASONS FOR RIDING. 





By Mrs. Ralph Orthwein of St. Louis. 





So the “Horse Show Monthly" 
me *to tell the readers of thé Christmas 
edition why I ride! 
spond with the traditional feminine rea- 
son, “because.’’ But as I have a kindly 
feeling for those of my sisters who have 
never tasted the delights of horseback 
exercise I shall endeavor to explain in 
my feeble way the “why’’ of the inev:ta- 
ble woman's ‘‘because.”’ 

To begin with, I like horses, and I be- 








BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement. 





The only recognition Blue Bull gets is 
when a table is compiled and he slides 
into place near the top, with foot notes 
calling attention to names in the line 
both above and below the old Indiana 
pacer. At the present time he stands in 
second place as a sire of dams. For 
three years he occupied the first place 
and dropped to third, Nutwood being 
first, George Wilkes second and Blue 
Bull third. Nutwood stands yet in first 
place, but George Wilkes and Blue Bull 
change places. Nutwood increases his 
lead by furnishing over 20 of the dams 
|of new performers, while Blue Bull adds 
nine, and two with pacing records be- 
tween 2:25 and 2:30. 

One writer in the “Horse Review”’ calls 
attention to the attempt to make a steal 
for Blue Bull as the sire of the dam of 
Roy Wilkes. There is more proof that 
Blue Bull is the sire of the dam of Roy 
Wilkes than can be furnished for one- 
half the horses registered. Blue Bull's 
book shows that her dam was bred to 
him, The breeder says he gave the mare, 
in foal to Blue Bull, to his daughter as a 
wedding present, and that MPlora, dam 
of Roy Wilkes, was foaled her property in 
Iowa. It might be that a stronger chain 
of evidence can be furnished, but it Is 
very seldom that it is done. 

Mr. Lawson has selected Ponce de 





much the better. This will faciutate the 
passage of the meconium, which is often 


of such a consistency when mares are | 


kept on dry hay as to cause a stoppage 
both of the bowels and bladder. The foal 
should be carefully watched until an 
evacuation of the bowels occurs, as it 


may sometimes be necessary to repeat | trotting mare, belongs to the same fam- | ceiving adequate service. 
the injection, which will be indicated by jily. Big- Timber, 2:124%, the fastest trot- /ster either does not know his business | 


a straining effort of the foal. Many a 
valuable foal has died from lack of this 
simple precaution. Where the syringe is 
properly used no medicine will be need- 
ed. Giving medicine to young foals is a 
dangerous experiment. 


Breeders of high-class horses every- 
where should take new hope and courage 
in the outlook for the immediate future, 
says “American Sportsman.’ They will 
surely take no stock in the claim, set up 
in a few of che metropol'tan journals, 
that the automobile is bound to supplant 
the horse of utilities. There is no sub- 
stance in this claim. Those who think 
that any man-made machine, however 
swift or artistic, will ever supplant the 
horse know little and think less. Of 
course, we shall have machine motors, 
as we have wax flowers, and paste dia- 
monds and crockery dolls. But wax flow- 
ers will never shed fragrance on the 
bosom of a divine woman, like the God 
grown blossoms; and crockery dolls will 
never take the place of real babies. 


Leon 13445 to head his breeding venture, 
| Attention all the time is being directed 
to the male descendants of Woodford 
Mambrino. Prodigal and Ponce de Leon 
jare sires of extreme colt speed. Poten- 
{ tial was the leading sire of his age a 
couple of years ago. Alix, the fastest 


|ting stallion with no“: Hambletonian 
blood is by a grandson of Woodford 
Mambrino. That they are sires of ex- 





treme as well -s colt speed is shown by 
|the fact that Prodigal has two in the 
2:10 list. Five two-year-olds were added 
to the list, and 13 are already in the 2:20 
list. 

Missouri sires are coming to the front. 
Attention is being attracted to the neces- 
sity of producing dams and their davgh- 
ters to produce the best results. The 
owners of well-bred sires are arranging 
to have them coupled with mares with 
a reasonable chance of producing speed. 
Robert Ryan, 2:21, with one in the 2:10 
list, is the sire of two new pacers, mak- 
ing a total of five pacers. He is owned 
and kept in Saline County. 

ARTICHOKE CULTURE. 

It may not be the right place to answer 
agricultural questions in the body of a 
letter on horse topics, and it may be 
that the one who asks the questions 
never reads the horse notes, and again 











it may be that all who will read it have 
seen what I wrote several years ago. 
The questions seem to embrace all that 
can be said or written on artichokes. In 
the first place, I got my seed of E. A. 
Riehl of Upper Alton, Ill., who is an ad- 
vertiser in the RURAL WORLD. I pre- 
pared my land as I would for corn or 
potatoes. The seed was handled as near 
like potatoes as I knew how. They were 
thoroughly cultivated and no weeds per- 
mitted to grow. 





lieve every one does who knows them. I 
\fancy “there is an indissoluble bond of 
|sympathy between the equine and the 
|human race, The horse has been the 
|tried friend and faithful servant of man 
|since a time so far back in the misty 
depths of antiquity that we have no re- 
| cords, even in legendary lore, of the time 
|when he was not. He figures in mythol- 
ogy, history—profane and biblical—in ro- 
mance, poetry, biography and narrative 
of every sort, and relation to mankind. 
From ‘the fabled steeds of Apollo, the 
Bucephalous of Alexander, the destroy- 
ers of the Crusaders, the fleet coursers 
of the Moslem, the matchless mounts of 
the “gentlemen of the road” in the 
Merrie England of a few centuries ago, 
down to the hackney, the roadster, and 
the gaited saddle horse of to-day, man 
has enjoyed the best services and the 
unfailing companionship of the noblest 
and most useful of brutes. The instinct- 
ive affinity between man and the horse 
was never so clearly demonstrated in the 
days of written bistory as it was by the 
|North American Indians. When Pizarro 
jand his contemporaries landed in Amer- 
jiea the natives thought the mounted 
|warriors were a new race of beings. A 
|few generations later found the Indian 
of the southern plains scouring the 
}prairies mounted on the descendants of 
|the horses that had contributed to their 
jundoing. The Indian recognized a good 
;thing when he saw it, and he soon be- 
{came a rider. So it appears to have been 
{in every country where the horse has 
| been introduced. He has soon become 
the friend and vassal of man. 

I may remark, parenthetically, that the 
quality and condition of the horse that 
|}& man uses give a pretty fair index to 
|his character. Show me a _ teamster 
| whose horses lack care, and I will show 
you a man whose employer is not re- 
That team- 








lor he is too lazy or too dishonest to do 
good work. Show me the man of means 
who maintains a “sorry” turnout—badly 
groomed horses, neglected harness, and 
a shabby vehicle—and I'll wager a pair 
of gloves that he neglects his family; 
very likely he beats his wife, for a man 
who would mistreat a horse is capable 
of anything contemptible. 

But I find that I am merely making an 
abstract argument to demonstrate the 
affinity that cxists between man and 
horse—that is, the right sort of man; 
the other kind ts not worthy of consider- 
ation nor discussion. Still, this does not 
\explain why I ‘ike to ride. 

Now for it: I like it because it gives 
me pleasure. There is a nice, clear, co- 
gent reason for you, without any femi- 
nine evasion or womanly obscurity about 
it. Ialso like tt because it is the best 
exercise that I know of for man er 
woman. It keeps the muscles firm, the 
*rpetite healthy, the brain clear, the 
imagination bright, and the heart warm. 
Gtven a_ well-trained, properly gaited, 
intelligent saddle horse and the woman 
(I have for the time discarded “‘man” as 
the generic term for human being) who 
does not get good out of a canter through 
leafy lanes and along well kept drives is 
an impossibility. I have never seen her, 
and as Mrs. Betsy Prigg remarked of the 
oft-referred to Mrs. Harris, “I don’t be- 
Heve there’s no sich pusson.” 

Horseback riding is superior to all oth- 
er forms of } tion for pl e. It is 
better than walking, for it admits of 
more rapidity of movement, and is not 
#0 monotonous. It is betier than driving, 
for it admits of passage where a vehicle 
cannot go, and the rider is in closer 
touch with his horse than is the driver. 
It is better than bieyeling, or automo- 








wants | 


I am tempted to re- | 


If you don't believe me, keep your eyes 
open the next time you pass two horse- 


| Frost does not ‘injure them for planting | women, one on a cross-saddle, and the 
other on a side-saddle. 
the late winter or spring, right from the 


| COMPANY PLAN OF BUYING S8TAL- 








| 
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| LIONS. 
A correspondent writes to know why 
|The Gazette’ does not “expose the 


jfrauds that are being perpetrated on 
‘our farmers in connection with the sell- 
jing of stallions to companies.” 

| If there is any phase of the company 
| Plan of buying stallions that ‘‘The Ga- 
;zette”’ has not thoroughly set forth we 
}do not know what it is. The latest edi- 
}torlal exposition of the matter has hard- 
| ly had time to get cold from the press. 
| We can see no good whatever in thresh- 
jing over this old straw. The farmers 
|who are persuaded into paying $3,000 or 
| $3,500 for a cheap horse generally belong 
to the class that do not read, anyhow, 
|s0 that no amount of warning would 
help them. The men who read are posted 
jas to the prices of stallions and are not 
japt to be led into paying $8,000 for a 
| $1,000 horse. It is a fact that some very 
;common horses have been sold at very 
high prices to farmers’ companies, but 
it is also true that many horses are thus 
sold worth the money. Of course it can 
not escape the knowledge of every in- 
telligent man who enters such companies 
that the expenses of selling the horse in 
this way are always figured in the price. 
|It is doubtless ordinarily more economi- 
cal to send a small committee to select 
the horse at the stable of the importer, 
asin that case_the price will be made 
less by just the amount required to or- 
ganize the company by the agent of the 
importer. 

The plan of selling horses into com- 
munities to be sold to companies worked 
up by agents as its advantages and its 
disadvantages, but many if not most of 
the horses sold at the present are thus 
disposed of. As this is the case, farmers 
should be sure that they are dealing 
with the agent of a reputable firm and 
should post themselves as to prices, so 
that they will ot be led into paying an 
unreasonable figure for the horse. With 
these precautions they may safely buy 
lin companies if on a careful canvass of 
|the workings of this plan they believe it 
desirable to enter into such a partner- 
ship affair. Men have doubtless been 
swindled in buying horses in companies, 
but also men _ have 
swindled who went singly and alone to 
the stables of importers and selected 
|hoérses. It all depends on the seller. Im- 
porters who do a reputable business at 
| their stables will do the same 
| business through their selling agents. It 
|is easy enough for farmers to post them- 
selves as to current prices. Those who 
|buy without such knowledge have only 
|themselves to blame if they pay an ex- 
}travagant price for a common horse. 








BULLION AND I, 


Bullion has a million dollars, 
Fifty cents have fT; 

Bullion, sitting in his carriage, 
Swiftly travels by. 

Bullion has a marble palace 
Whose white walls are high; 


As for appetite, he has none, 
- But a horse’s, I . 
| 

Bullion’s going out to luncheon; 


Ah, well, so am I. 

He will take a crust and drop it 
With a weary sigh. 

I will hungrily devour 
All that I can buy; 

He can’t even eat a doughnut 
Or a piece of pie 


Things are often badly managed 
Here below the sky; 

Bullion ought to have my stomach, 
Or, still better, | 

Ought to have his wad of money; 

See the poor old guy; 

All he wants is toast for luncheon, 

Steak and onions, L. 





|last week. 
| ships, five at the docks loading and three 
jin the river. 


sort of | 


BIGGEST SHIPMENT TO AFRICA 

The biggest fleet of British transports 
that has been at New Orleans at any one 
time since the South Africa and | 
mule traffic began two and a half years 
ago was hovering around Port Chalmette 
There were eight of the big 


horse 


This means an unusuai ac- 
tivity in shipment of American mules 
jand horses to the Transvaal to fight the 
|Boers. Each vessel will carry about 
|1,000 head of horses and mules, 

| Last Thursday special trains arrived 
from Montana bringing 1,000 head of 
horses that were pronounced among the 
best that have yet left the American 
shores. The British are now penetrating 
the far west for stock and they are get- 
ting some choice mounts in Montana and 
Colorado, although the bulk of the stock 


arrived from Fort Worth Friday. 
few days the full complemeit 
head will be at New Orleans. 

The item of coal amounts to an enor- 
mous figure, as every ship carr‘es not 
less than 5,000 tons. Colonel Debergh arn@ 
his executive staff returned to Kansas 
City after thoroughly inspecting the em- 
barking. 

Charles Hagen announced that he had 
collected 2,000 men in Chicago and 8t. 
Louis and was holding them in those 
cities ready at 4 moment's notice to go 
to port to man the ships, should he run 
|short, which he probably will. Each 
|transport carries about eighty men to 
| feed the stock. 

The Britishers have purchased well on 
to 200,000 head of horses and mules in 
the United States and have given em- 
ployment to about 40,000 muleteers, They 
have left in this country a total expendi- 
ture roughly estimated at $40,000,000. 
Kansas City undoubtedly furnished a 
larger proportion of the total number of 
horses and mules going on the trans- 
ports than any «ther market in the coun- 
try. For the past eight or ten weeks 
from 100 to 500 head of horses and mules 
have left that market for Lathrop, Mo., 
the inspecting point for the British gov- 
ernment. During the summer the de- 
mand for cavalry horses fell off a little, 
but for the past two months it has“been 
brisk, and there has also been a steady 
jinquiry for mules.: Official Agures are 
jnot available, but it is safe to say that 
|from 2,000 to 4,000 head of the total num- 
{ber loaded on the transports were pur- 
| chased at that market. 


In a 
of 8,000 








Perryville, Ark., March 2, 1901. 
DR, B. J. KENDALL CO. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
jyour “Treatise on the Horse and His 
Diseases.'’ I have one of your books that 
a friend of mine gave me, but quite a 
number of leaves are gone from the 
same. I can truthfully say that your 
|Spavin Cure is the only thing thatI have 
ever used on bone spavin that did the 
| least particle of good. I saved a very 
|fine mare by using same, and you may 
jrest assured that I do not hesitate to 
jrecommend it to every one. Yours truly, 
W. G. M’KEAN. 


FEEDING THE HORSES. 








sometimes been | 





Joseph Hoar, who furnishes the Lon- 
j\don Omnibus Company with its horses, 
}is at the Chicago market, and ina re- 
| cent interview stated that the company 
jfed their horses on a systematic ration 
;}compounded to give the animals the 
|most efficient food at the minimum cost. 
The company uses 16,000 horses, and the 
item of feed is of first importance in 
computing dividends. The present sys- 
tem of feeding was adopted after long 
experiment. I was found that there was 
a saving of $800 per day in compounding 
|ground and chopped feed, as compared 
|with the results of feeding uncut hay 
jand unground grain. In the experiment 
with large horses doing heavy work they 
;made a saving of ten pounds of hay and 
|six pounds of grain, as compared to the 
|amount of whole hay and grain that they 
had previously been feeding. When feed- 
ing whole hay and grain they had fre- 
quent cases of colic among their horses, 
but since establishing a cut feed and 
ground grain ration there had been no 
losses from colic under the new system. 
The ration comprises five pounds of cut 
hay, five pounds of ground oats and bar- 
ley, one-half pound of bran, night and 
morning, and eight pounds of oats at the 
noon feed. This ration made a saving of 
5 cents per day per head over the former 
daily allowance of whole feed, making a 
net saving per day in the maintenance 
of the 16,000 horses of $800, or $292,000 an- 
nually. Owing to the advance of hay 
and maize during the past twelve months 
Mr. Hoar reports an increase in the cost 


still comes from Kansas City, St. Louis | 
and Fort Worth, Tex. One thousand head | 


Gentry Bros. Seta vais 
SEDALIA, MO. 


Grand Duke of Haselhurst 125404, assisted by Waterloo 

Cedar Vale 133065, heads our herd of pure Bates and Ratec tens 
pure Scotch and Beotch to ped cows of the most fashionable Pini: 
lies. Stock for sale at all times at reasonable prices. Parties met 
at m2. Farm two miles out. Telephone No. 20. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of... 
Registered Hlerefords. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. BELTON, MO. 
MEXICO, 


ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, “ies 


HORTHORN CATTLE of pure Scotch, Bates and leading American families. BERKSHIRES o! 
| leading families of the breed. English Setters and Scot ‘ 
| ing bench shows of this country. Stock of all kinds for 7 Visltors ale ——— 


tors alw: welcome. 
Mf. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 


‘Sunny Slope Herefords.” 


TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALE, consisting of 4 good 
cows 8 years old or over, 10 2-year-old heifers bred, 50 yearlin 
heifers and 100 bulls from 8 months to two years old. 
make VERY low prices on any of the above cattle. Write or 
come to see me before buying. 


c. A. STAN NARD, Emporia, Kan. 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


Foundation of herd mostly of Bates breeding, Scotch Topped. Herd head- 


S's or aaarens = 8 MLR. AMICK, WINDSOR, MO. 
HEREFORDS Slt sine, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. Independence, Mo. 


ST. Lovis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr 


“BLACKLEGINE” 


‘Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine Quite Ready for Use. 


This is in the form of a cord impregnated with the vaccine. Each 
dose is separate and applied with a special needle. The dose is hitched 
on to a notch in the needle and then inserted under the skin at the 
shoulder. The needle is provided with a detachable handle. Vaccina- 
tion with “Blacklegine” is as rapid and easy as taking a stitch. There is 
no a aig, or mixing, or filtering a powder; no injecting or trouble in 
measuring doses; no expensive syringe outfit. 
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BLACKLEGINE OUTFIT, SHOWING NEED 
DOSE OF VACCINE ATTACHED” HEADY POR. VACCINAD RG AND 


Prices: ‘Single Blacklegine” (for common stock): No. 1 (ten 
doses), $1.50; No, 2 (twenty doses), $2.50; No. 3 (fifty doses), $6.00. 
“Double Blacklegine”’ (for choice stock) on lymph and second lymph, 
applied at an interval of eight days), $2.00 per packet of ten double 
doses. Blacklegine Outfit (handle and two needles), 50 cents. 


PASTEUR VACCINE COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch and Bates mostly. Berkshires best blood in Ame: Bnglan 
Stock of all ages and both cox for cain, Gall on ox abhvens, aa ¥ 3 SS . 1 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 
(.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Railway ‘Station,’ Clinton, Mo. 
Lives or Brerpinc—‘‘The Casey Mixture,’’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch 
tle, Bates and Renick Rove of Sharons. ©” * _ 
ERD Coltynie 'y Wm. Duthie; Blythe Victor 
bred by W. 8, Marr Rel odey bred by Col. Cub onary Voter Bash 
162787, y J. R. Sons; Abbett, red by T. J. Wallace & 
and Seettish Lavender, bred by Hanna & Co. sj via bo 
Address all correspondence to ; 


Cc. M. CASEY, CLINTON, MO., RURAL ROUTE NO. |. 


























Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 
LONE RETEEAT STOOK FARM, Lawson M 





Blackwater Shorthorns. ‘sco 








LIVE STOCK AU! 


Lear Tee alte the 


CHARS oT 
_ "Nustionssrs 
Sales Cried 

CHAS .wW. 








Write for Date, 
ZWILLY, Fremont, © 









AUCTIONEERS. _| ,,, Bsr heue by the Orulcksbent Dull. Orange Haro 2.486 by Goday. Pomaleasre't pure cotch ans 
STOCK AU! 
Hon the, heat Migederseverymmers.. Poated on ped 1 pong per dnc Shorthorn Cattle 


16 to 16 hands, for sale. : 9 


A. L. ESHBAUGF 
FESTUS, MO. 





reasonable prices. The pure Seotch bull 
H Ww Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden ie 
js We pathy 151,656 in service. 
BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTL) JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Il. 








of maintenance of the London Omnib 
Company’s horses to an aggregate of 
$250,000. 


W. W. CORNETT, Martinsburg, Mo., 
advertises for sale in this issue a fine 
coming four-year-old Jack, the sire of 





FOR SALE~ Soaps JACKS—For particulary 


jonesburg, Mu 





FINE JACK FOR SALE. 











which could have been sold at two dif- |... 3 
ferent times for $1,500, and sire of his|FOR SALE, 11 BLACK JACKS. 
dam sold for $1,000 cash. Write Mr. Cor- tndiRenneece breeding’ RM JOHMSON 
nett for further information. ee HPS 5 , Mo. 
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Home Circle 


TO MY WIFE 





By William Gillen Rodgers. 








Dear wife, the best that in me Hes 
quickened by your loving praise, 
For me the love light in your eyes 
Shines brightest in the darkest days. 


seems good to me 
each repast is shared with thee 
dwelling | have Known 


The ylainest fare 
wl 
The humblest 
Became a palace hall and throne 

When thou wert there to cheer and biess, 


To greet me with a fond caress. 


My ta®k seemed light, my pulses strong, 
As homeward with the hurrying throng 
i hastened on with eager feet 

My loved and loving ones to greet. 


The best of all I have in life 
Is due to you, my sweetheart, wife. 
Dear of my griefs and joys 


».u meet with calm and equal poise 


sharer 


rials, be they great or small 


soul disarms them al 


brave 


> 


our 


and go 


to me 


And as the swift years come 
You daily 

To live and love, expand and grow 
Is ours through all eternity 


seem more dear 





RURAL WORLD 
MORRIS’ LESSON 


Wirtten for the 
FARMER 





No, you can not have another penny of 


mine for postage I wish I had a woman 
who had brains enough to do her work 
and not let every fool thing run away 


with her good sense,"’ and Farmer Morris 
cut viciously at the roses with his whip, 
as he strode down the path. 

“Yes, I wish he had some 
would suit him. I have saved him the 
price of a hired man this summer. He 
said so yesterday.’ Vivian Morris bent 
over the flowers she was weeding while 
the tears blinded her blue eyes, and bit- 
ter thoughts spoiled her pretty face She 
threw off the old wide-brimmed hat, and 
pushed back her fluffy brown curls from 
the broad white brow, as she went on 
talking to herself. 

“Harry Morris was born 75 years too 
late. What a negro driver he would have 
made down South! There is where my 
dear husband would have shone!” 

The bright eyes gleamed with angry de- 
fiance which gave way to despair as she 
worked. Life was full of hard problems 
she had failed to solve. 

She inherited her literary tastes, and 
she was not going to give up writing it 
every editor in the state sent back her 
manuscript, and she had to steal the 
postage. That was awfully wicked, she 
knew, but he was so penurious. Then she 
fell to dreaming of the time when she 


one who 


would be a successful authoress and have | 


money of her own. 

Vivian had spent her life in a useless 
sort of way weaving improbable romances 
until she was seventeen years old, when 
shé had married this rough, high-tem- 
pered young farmer after a short court- 
ship. It was one of those !ncongruous 
unions chat fills our courts with divorce 
suits, or leads to tragedies that thrill the 
world with horror, or of deeper tragedies 


of the soul, known only to the victims 
themselves. 

Harry Morris had no sympathy with 
Vivian’s “nonsense’’ as he termed it. 


He was an ignorant man and used her 
unkindly.. She grew bitter toward him, 
and feared some day she would hate him 

Sometimes she dreamed of a fair, sweet 
Hfe, and how grand it would be to hav: 
some who would treat her tenderly 
and be patient with her faults. This 
thought sent a thrill through her. As 
the years went by she learned to hide her 
troubles under a quiet exterior. 

To-day she had been sorely tried, and 


one 


a look like that of a wounded hart as ii | 


pants for the water brooks was on her 
sweet face. 

She sometimes wrote short. stories 
which found their way into the papers. 
if they 
words and insults about wasted postage 
that nearly drove her wild.’ She toiled 
early and late, and hoped they would not 
always be poor. 

One day Vivian picked up a piece of 
paper and read the offer of $100 for a 
story, to be paid by a great newspaper. 
It flashed through her busy brain what 
blessings it would bring if she could earn 
that money. Only God would know how 
glad she would be. She needed it so 
much. Even her clothing was bought f6r 
her grudgingly, and her food would some 
day choke her when Harry Morris talked 
as though it weré given her in charity, as 
he sometimes did. 

If she could only earh the money she 
would pay the little debt at the grocery, 


| Vivian's life history woven in it went its 
way, and she went quietly on with her 
work once more. Not a flower missed her 
loving care as sHe whispered her hopes 
}to the tiny blossoms or taid her cheeks 
against the snow-white lilies. Her tears 
fell on the roses and she wondered they 
did not wash their crimson away, they 
were so bitter. The burden of waiting 
was terrible as the weeks crept on. Sure- 


ly the story would be ali right. God 
knew how much there was at stake, ana 
she clasped the small brown hands in 
prayer. 

She was hoeing in the garden when her 
husband came home wilt ve mail. She 
trembled so she could scarcely stand up; 
she was so anxious to hear what he had 
brought. 

‘There's your ecribblin’ back agin, 45 
I told you it would be,” tossing her the 
little package. 

She took it up with such a hopeless 
look on her face. The kind words of ap- 
preciation from the editor, although it 
was not quite what was wanted for his 
paper, seemed a mockery to her Re- 
jected’ was all she said. The end of all 
things had come she felt. She scarcely 
heeded the hard talk of the man who 
roughly ordered her to get his dinner 
ready 

I want you to go over to Brown's and 
see if he can come and help with the hay 
You can drive the mowing machine if I 
put a curb bit on the mare, can’t you?” 

Yes,” she said 

‘lll get Don fer you to ride,” he said, 
watching her put away the dishes after 
dinner 

Don, the pony, was an ugly brute, ana 
showed the whites of his eyes as Vivian 
mounted him. 

Viviar said the farmer, “‘you bet- 

look out for Don, he’s got one of 
his spells to-day. I had to lick him be- 
fore L could get him saddled, so you bet- 
ter keep an eye on him, or he'll get the 
best of you.” 

‘It don’t matter much," she sald as she 
rode away. 


Farmer Morris watched her as she rode 
down the road and said to himself: “I 
am too hard on her I guess, but she 


don't seem to care how much expense 
she makes. 
“Good Lord! I wish she had walked! 


Just see that confounded cayuse!” And 
he started to follow her as the pony 


reared and kicked. Then he settled down | 


once more and trotted on. The farmer 
came back to his work. Vivian knew 
the pony’s tricks, but she was careless 
to-day, perhaps, as she rode on to her 
doom. 

The sun was setting when Farmer Mor- 
ris was driving in the stock and swear.ng 
ing because his wife had not come back 
little 


hours ago. He saw a procession 
coming down the road. 
“My God! somethin’s happened,”’ he 





said, ‘‘Maybe Vivian’s hurt and made me 
a doctor bill. 
If Don's hurt her I'l! kill him.” 

Yes, there had been an accident hours 
before, but no doctor bill would have 
|to be paid, as the little woman was found 
white and still by the roadside. The 
print of an iron shoe was on her white 
breast where Don had stepped on her. 
| “Poor little thing,” said her husband 
jas he crept upstairs that night. ‘She 
|sald this morning, ‘Life was an awful mis- 
| take sometimes,’ and I think it was when 
jshe married me. She never understood 
my rough ways. I never knew till now 
{how hard it would be to go to sleep and 
}Kknow I would never hear her say good- 
| night any more.” 

The next day she lay in her white dress 
in the best room. The small, toll-worn 
hands folded so pathetically over her still 
heart. The wind stirred the 
and the scent of the flowers stole in at 
the windows. The old minister gave Har- 
|ry Morris a little packet that came by 
| mail addressed to his wife. He opened it 
j}and a check for a goodly sum fell out, 
}and a few words of heartfelt thanks from 
a genial editor with the request for 
“more copy.” 

He stood like one 
ithe white Nps, and 
|silky hair from the 
}tears fell fast on his 


| 





dazed, then kissed 
smoothed back the 
white brow as the 
rough, brown hand 
as he said in a voice full of pain, ‘I ought 


were returned, she heard sharp |tO have treated her better.” 


Then he put the check in his pocket, 
saying, ‘“‘Well, I am glad I got her such 
a nice coffin; this check will pay fer it, 
| too.”’ 

Two years later a bright, scheming 
| widow took him in and married him, 
jand brought her three boys whom he 
|thought her father had adopted, to live 
| with them. He was heard to say, ‘Well, 
jr be darned, I had rather pay postage 
every week than put up with this wom- 


an’s jaw, and her three boys make me 
tired of life.” Poor man. 
ELLA CARPENTER. 
Whatcomb County, Wash. 


| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
AN OVERLAND JOURNEY. 


get a few things she needed so much, and | 


maybe some books and papers. Then she 
wanted a wheel so badly. Don, her cay- 
use, was getting harder to ride each timé? 
he would kill hefsome day. Maybe Har- 
ry would take it all from her. ‘“‘No one 
was ever quite sure what he would do,” 
she said bitterly. 

Then she went to writing at odd spells. 
The unwritten music of her soul was 
woven in the little romance. To one who 
read between the lines there was the | 
story of a woman's life written there, as 
it touched om many sweet, old time mem- 
ories that tinged it as the last rays of 





(To My Friends.) 





I was all ready, and despite low clouds, 
|fog and drizzle, we started. Leaving 
| our snug little home, situated as it is in 
the head of a valley with hills on every 
side that protect it from wintry breezes, 


we climbed up the rocky hill, up and 
;}out upon the ridge road. Here the 
sturdy mountain ponies started a brisk 


| trot and the buggy rolled along smoothly, 


but we also found on reaching the high 
points and old clearings that a very 


the setting sun brightens the clouds at |keen, cool wind was blowing. 


eventide, 

“Better spend yer time at weeding the 
garden or taking care of the house,” 
srowled Farmer Morris, “yer crazy to| 
think you'll git anything. Them editors | 
have their pets and know where their 
money's goin’ before they offer it. They 
ain't darned fools by a long sight, if you 
be.” 

“Oh, Harry, I do not think that about 
the prize. I am done writing now. I | 
will send the story to-morrow. Will | 
you let me have 25 cents.” 

“No, you can’t have any money of mine 
I tell yer fer the last time fer postage.”’ | 

He muttered something that sounded | 
like an oath as he went out with the pails | 
of milk for the pigs.’ | 

She got some sewing to do for a neigh- | 
bor and that paid the postage. 

The little story that had so much of | 


“I do wish I had not forgotten the 


}umbrella and had brought more wraps,” 


I sighed, but set my teeth to endure with 


fortitude my share of fhe cold. On reach-. 


ing a part of the road where the timber 
grew close and thick we would almost 
persuade ourselves that the weather was 
moderating. Crossing the river I was im- 
pressed with the solid foundation our 
country rests on. Looking up and across 
the river one sees a bluff, with bare rock 
gleaming. It must be nearly 200 feet 
high and reaches miles in length, though 
not at all points visible, as in some places 
it takes a more gradual slant, and earth, 
trees, rocks and grasses cover it. But 
this grand rock, looming impressively 
over the softly flowing, sparkling water, 
has upon its bare bosom, if you observe 
closely, here a tuft of grass, there a 
bunch of beautiful fern, and small 
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She acted kinder careless. 


curtains | 


| streams of bright water trickling over; 
jin every niche and cranny where the least 
lsoll can find lodging there grows some 
delicately beautiful plant, and what at 
first seemed a bare, frowning rock, 1s 
found to hold the rarest, most 
plants. The giant trees upon its summit 
look like stunted pigmies. A small cabin 
is resting where the rock is cleft. Here a 
deep hollow filled with broken rocks, 
| weighing tons and tons, thrown in every 
jeonceivable form and position. This 
leabin looks like a child's plaything, so 
| small in comparison is it with its natural 
surroundings. Impressed with the impos- 
ing scenery, we feel our own smallness 
and ponder, “And what art man that 
Thou art mindful of him?’ 
| We drive on and wind about Crooked 


| Creek, rightly named, and once more are 
| 


out upon the ridge road. 

Not questioning, not for a minute, 
Ozark hospitality, we stop at a farm 
house to warm. On our statement, “We 
would like to get warm,” mine host an- 
swers “Certainly, certainly, light and 
come right in.’ 

Passing in at the gate, and under the 


long old-fashioned porch, where hung 4 
couple of saddles belonging to an earlier 


date, we find the good old wife busily 
brushing up the hearth and making ex- 
cuses for the mess men folks make in 
| building up a fire. The old fireplace is 
|“chockfull” of wood, and we are told to 


take the best chairs, draw close to the 
fire, and were made heartily welcome. No 
formality! They are kindly curious as to 
|our journey, and we just as 
lested in these two good old people, who 


|have both passed the three-score mark 


are 


} and are living here, contented, happy, 
alone. 

Ah! A soldier's picture hangs on the 
wall. 

“You have a son a soldier? Where was 
ithe picture taken?” And with humble 
|pride the story of their soldier boy is 


told, and I am so glad it has not an un- 
happy ending. ‘Then follows an inquiry 
as to the soft, warm, tufted mittens the 
need idle fingers of the dear old wife 
are fashioning. it’s the drummers, doc- 
|tors, preachers and the like that buys 
| them at 7% cents a pair we are told. 

A pan of ruddy apples is brought in 
|for us, and while we eat a_ beautiful 
| large cat walks in and curls itself com- 
| fortably by the fire. 
| “What a fine cat,” I remark, for | am 
|foolishly fond of babies and animals. 

Then mine host dilates on h's pet’s smart- 
ness. 

“He will cry of a mornin’ ‘till I git up 
jand let him in, and then, oh my! you 
ought to hear him talk, he’s so pleased.” 


| 
| 





We are ready to go at last, and thank- | 


|ing them for their hospitality, are told to 


stop in at any’ time when passing—and 
all this from entire strangers. Such is 
hospitality in the Ozarks. 

Wright County, Mo. “PINE BURR.” 


(To be Continued.) 


| 
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A Hidden Rendezvous. 





With what has already been narrated 
jof the events and episodes of the Cave 
jand Hollow and its environments, it 
| would seem that its store of romance has 
| been exhausted, yet scarcely a moiety of 
|the startling and varied adventures and 
|incidents that have transpired and come 
| down through the vista of years in tradi- 
|tion has been told. The threads of real 
|romance remain numerous, ready to be 
| woven into story for the readers of to- 
|}day to peruse and become interested in 
|home history. 
crude diction are only intended to 
| induce others to concentrate more thought 
on the past history of their own locali- 
ties, and at the same time bring in re- 
| view the traditional reminiscences of our 
| home history. 

What we are now about to relate oc- 
curred in those years of solitude and se- 
clusion of which so much has already 
|been recorded and forms but another 
|chapter of the unwritten facts of those 
days of thrilling occurrences. On a 
morning bright with the charms of 
springtime, when all nature was rejoicing 


our 


|in the opening buds of leaves and flowers | 


and the luxuriant grass was covering 
|the earth with its carpet of beautiful 
green, a solitary man of massive frame 
and easy movements, a brace of revol- 
vers at his waist and a rifle thrown care- 
lessly over his shoulder, threaded his 
way through the midst of brush and 
thicket in the Hollow, carefully noting 
the surroundings as he proceeded. That 
he was on a reconnoitering tour and was 
satisfactorily returning to his haunt was 
evident. 

He reached the mouth of the cave, 
which at that time was hidden by a 
growth of trees and bushes and not dis- 
cernible at a very great distance, and 
entered. Here was portrayed a scene 
that would rivet the 
casual observer and fill his mind with 
wonder. The interior was a literal ar- 
senal. Arms and ammunition decorated 
the walls, numerous articles of plunder 
and devices for comfort strewed the 
ground in promiscuous array, a large 
rock, flattened on top, occupied a central 
| position; specimens of game among 
which were the remains of a deer, lay to 
one side; four men of rugged aspect and 
juncouth raiment were lolling around, 
smoking and chatting, and apparently at 
| perfect ease, all making a picture worthy 
of the artist’s brush or poet’s pen—one 





|of Nature's portrayal of life in the woods. | 


| These men were a portion of a band 
|that had committed many depredations 
| ana an occasional murder during the pre- 
| vious years, and for whose apprehension 
jlarge rewards were in readiness. The 
|band had made the Cave their hiding 
place, more or less, for a long time, ana 
some of their 
there, according to their engagements 
and circumstances. 
|}made or a robbery perpetrated, those in- 
| volved in it 
|forest to this hidden rendezvous. Sev- 
eral times they had been pursued for a 
distance and their den of shelter and 
safety barely escaped discovery. On one 
of these returns from a stage robbery on 
the National road, between Moundville 
and Howard's Point, the pursuit was so 
|close for two or three miles that the rob- 
|bers made a circuitous route and evaded 
{capture by coming in from the west. 

| One evening a few days after the re- 
| connoiter made by the large man, there 
| was a bustle of preparation, as if in an- 
ticipation of some important departure. 
Two scouts had come in that day and 
brought news that had produced this 
activity. As the shades of night settled 
down they started on their jaunt, heavily 
armed and ready for any emergency. 
They had scarcely disappeared ere an- 
other band of six men came in and oc- 
cupied the hidden rendezvous. They par- 
took of a supper of such food as they 
found, smoked their pipes and chatted 
of their exploits, especially one of recent 
date, in which a store not far west of 





the Wabash river had been burglarized 


lovely | 


inter- | 


These sketches related in | 


gaze of the most | 


number were constantly | 
When a raid had been | 


would retreat through the | 


and considerable portable booty was ob- 
tained. They had made a successful es- 
|cape and were once more in hiding, while 
\the whole Sountry was being patrolled 
in search of them. 


of the following day, counted and divided 
| the money they had secured, 
jena smoked Alternately. Occas.onally one 
of the number made a tour of the vicin- 
lity, and at Might reposed in safety. Two 
were detailed as sentinels and relieved 
each other until daylight. As the morn- 
ing advaneed the absent confederates ap- 
peared, Wearled, dejected and famished. 


They had made ean attempt to rob a 
stage on the National road that carried 


a large ameunt of money and valuabies, 
of which they had been informed by the 


}scouts, but also carried four armed de- 
tectives, Who, on demand for surrender, 
opened fire. The robbers were complete- 
ly surprised by this unexpected demon- 
stration, and hastily retreated. The de- 
tectives and two of the passengers fol- 
lowed closely after them, but they finally 
evaded thelr pursuers and escaped 

They continued in hiding for a week, 
while all the eouutry was being traversed 
it 1 strenuous leavor to find them 
At last several of them emerged and vis- 
ited, separately, some of the neighboring 
villages to lear: the situation, their 


chances for egeaping and to obtain such 
supplies as they could. Two of them ven- 
tured into the relay station at Howard's 
Point and were on the eve of departure 
when a detective appeared and recognized 


one of them a@s belonging te the outlaw 
| band He demanded ‘‘surrender’’ and 
jcalled on the bystanders for assistance. 


The outlaws ran rapidly out the Na- 
tional road westward under a desultory 
fire and were nearly beyond capture when 


one of them was struck by a ball ane 
}fell. The pursuers were soon upon him 
| and he was a prisoner. While they were 
jattending to him the other bandit es- 


| caped. He had cnly a flesh wound and 
Was more stumned than hurt He 
leonveyed back to the relay station ana 
his injury dressed. 

The escaped bandit made his way back 
|to the hidden rendezvous and reported 
the misfortune. The others came from 
|/t.me to time during the next few days, 
jand all quietly scjourned there quietly 
awaiting developments, with one of their 
number constantly on watch. The cap- 
jtured outlaw gradually recovered from 
his wound, but never came to trial. He 
{turned State's evidence on a promise of 
pardon and revealed much of the history 
lof the band, together with the location of 
}the hidden rendezvous. The band at the 


Ceve learned of this reveaiment through 
a spy, who was on the alert and brought 
}tne news. They gathered their arms, 


lanin unition and such goods as they could 


learry and departed. It is supposed that 
|they traveled to a former rendezvous on 
| the Indiana side of the Wabash river, as 


|numerous robberies were perpetrated in | 
|that region during the following months. | 


| When the posse of men reached the cave 
|it was deserted and another chapter of 
|Cave Hollow incidents closed. 


STOP YOUR FRETTIN’. 





| When things don't come along our way, 
| Can’t hurry ‘em by frettin’; 

If clouds o care cbscure your day, 

; Can't chase "em off by frettin’. 

| Your tears just irrigate your woe 

| An’ freshen up 1.n’ help it grow— 

| Don't wash it out o' sight, an’ so 

There ain't no use in frettin’. 


|The heavy load you have to bear 
Ain’t lightened up by frettin’; 
| The sorrow vultures in the air 


Ain't skeered away by frettin, 
|If debt is crowdin’, rent is due, 
|No cash in hand, an’ you are blue, 
| Brace up an’ be a man, fur you 
Can't square yourself by frettin’. 
| Young feller, if you git the jilt, 


There ain't no use o’ frettin’; 

| Remember that the milk that’s spilt 
Can't be restored by frettin’. 

Pnayprnt jest as good fish in the sea 
As ever struck the net, an’ she 

|Ain't worth a sigh o’ misery, 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


So don't you go to frettin’. 
If Chawley quits you in a huff, 
Dear girl, don't go to frettin’; 


It's mebbe jest a cranky bluff 

That isn’t wuth the frettin’; 
An’ if he don't return you ought 
;To thank the Lord you wasn’t caught 
|In sich a trifler's trap, an’ not 
| Go ’round in tears a-frettin’. 


No matter what your cares an’ 
Don’t humor em by frettin’; 

If hard luck aims her heavy blows, 
Strike back—don’t go to frettin’. 

Screw up your nerve an’ hold your grip 

| An’ keep a frozen upper lp, 

| Fur anything on earth kin whip 

The man that gits to frettin’. 

James Barton Adams in Denver Post. 
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SICK KIDNEYS CURED FREE. 

Dr. LeRoy’s new treatment will cure all di: 
of the Kidneys, Bladder and Stomnch. A 6 day's 
treatment with a little book of medical advice worth 
handreds of dollars will be sent free to readers of 


this paper. Send a 9-cent stamp to pa stage. 
Address, The Dr. LeRoy Medical Gu, Mvenevifie, 








| Ind. Box 517. 

APPLE NECTAR.—Slice, without peel- 
| ing, twelve large apples, throw them+into 
;two quarts of boiling water, and keep 
} them boiling until tender, but not in a 
|mash; then strain until every drop of 
| liquid is extracted, add powdered sugar 
{to taste and the strained juice of two 
lemons. Let it stand until cool, and ice 


LYON & HEALY 
ORGAN 


_ the at favorites to- 










| ay. Unapproach 
} Sweetness and Puree 
or ie. New stvles of 


The Latest Style, 
Walnut, Mahogany or finish, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
isl Seat pdealer for the Lyon 
tifa © write direct 
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They remained quiet through the hours | 


was | 


~ Poultry 





| A REMEDY FOR ROUP WANTED. 


chatted | 


| Editor RURAL WORLD: Can you tell 
jus what to do to cure chickens of the 
roup? CHAS. WOLCOTT. 
Kay County, O. T. 

We republish from our columns the 


| following: 

| Swelling of the head is a prominent 
lsymptom of roup. As it is very infee- 
tious, it is generally best to destroy 
\them, but if you have only a few, and 


think them worth treating, the best thing 
to do is to wash their faces and beaks 
with warm vinegar and water (half and 
haif), then make them inspire the 
fumes of the following: 

Carbonate of ammonia (broken smail), 
1 oz.; pure carbolic acid, 10 drams; oil of 
amber, 10 oz. 

This is put in a wide-mouthed bottle 
(preferably a stoppered one), and the 
bird’s head held over it several times a 
day. Single grain pills of suiphate of cop- 
per are also recommended daily. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: This remedy 
is one of my own. I discovered it by ex- 
|perimenting. Take 10 drops of carbolic 
acid and a teaspoonful of turpentine. 
Mix them with four tablespoonfuls of 
lard. As soon as the eyes of the chick 
lbegin to water and it makes that 
“wheezy” noise it does when taking the 
jroup, rub the head, comb and eyes with 
the mixture and pour a teaspoonful down 
its throat. It is a little tedious, but it is 
|worth the trouble, for one treatment is 
that is needed for a cure. 

KATHLENE CATHERSON 
Lewis County, Mo. 


and 


itu | 


INCUBATORS OR HENS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Ever since 
| Noah built the ark the question of wheth- 
er hens can hatch eggs or not has been 
| settled; this a long while ago, of course, 
|but not much longer than when the 


Egyptians hatched eggs in ovens. 
Over two thousand years ago the 
| Egyptians hatched eggs by artificial 


means, and yet there are people in this 
lenlightened age that doubt if it can be 
| done, and the queer part of it is they even 
doubt it when they see it with their own 
leyes. In a great many instances they 
unconsciously connect it with a black art 
or witchcraft. It looks so, but cannot be 
Nature has been outdone and this 
| would be impossible, etc. Yet the same 
| people can perhaps look out and see the 
| horseless carriages, the electric lights, 
and other things more wondrous. Only 
a few more years and nothing will be im- 
possible for inventive man, except giv- 
ing a good record of himself, unearned, 
when Gabriei catls his chickens to roost. 
Only four or five years ago the wire- 
less telegraphy startled the world. Yes, 
| they could plant a pole and send messages 
|}to other places. Entirely too absurd 
for any use, vut just the same .t is 
|true. We hardly got our breath before 
|a man drove a stake in the ground and 
|sends messages through the ground. If 
| the rate of speed on inventions and dis- 
|coveries keeps up for another 2% years 


80; 








| 


lit will not be out of line for the inhabi- | 


{tants of this globe to communicate with 
|} the inhabited stars. 

But this is not the question; it is “Are 
neubators more profitable than hens for 
hatching eggs?’ I could continue this 
article through lots of valuable space in 
your paper, but it is hardly necessary. 
It costs less to run a good incubator than 
it does to feed hens necessary to incubate 
the same number of eggs, and a good in- 
cubator will hatch just as many or more 
eggs that an average flock of hens. 

There are good and bad incubators, 
just as there are hens that stick to busi- 
ness and hens that quit the nest; the 
variation is just as great. There are in- 
cubators that are made carefully, of good 
}material and on the right principle, and 
|there are others that are made with a 
|view of profit on manufacture. There 








| 


jare several good incubators and several 


}others that would be a poor investment 
}even though they were a gift. In select- 


jing an incubator the decision should be | 


|made in favor of the work the machine 
jevidently does instead of the argument or 
|fine spun theory behind it; otherwise, 
| don't overlook who the machine does good 
| good work for, whether for experienced 
|; operators and experts, or whether for the 
j}everyday poultry raiser and those inex- 
| perienced in operating incubators, 
| After you have selected the incubator 
|you are master of the situation; no wait- 
}ing for the hens to get broody, no stand- 
| ing guard among them to see if they 
|go back to the right nest, no hatching 
}out millions of vermin in the sitting hen« 
jnests to later on reduce the profits by 
| stunting the chicks, and, what is of still 
|further importance, the hens have not 
used up the best part of the laying sea- 
son in sitting and killing time trying to 
|raise a few chicks. To make a perfect 
| Success, or to succeed at all with sitting 
hens, we have almost got to camp right 
with them. The incubator is ready any 
time, can be run where it is the most 
convenient to the operator, and the chief 
and only: expense in operating it is the 
kerosene used, and this does not amount 
to more than the feed to run hens enough 
to incubate an equal number of eggs. The 
eggs the hens would lay would be clear 
profit. 

ihe operator of the incubator does not 
need to go out of doors, the work is right 
there, and for women folks, especially, 
this is appreciated. On the average there 
jis no more labor attached to running 
jan incubator than there is in running a 
couple of contrary sitting hens. Running 
the incubator becomes a company and a 
pleasure, while looking after the hens be- 
comes a drudgery, too often. A good in- 
cubator comes so near running itself that 
what is left to run is interesting and a 
| Teal rest from other work. At the end 
of three weeks there is a large bunch of 
chicks all the same age. They know no 
mother, hence the hens are not losing 
them, or killing them off in the cold, 
or wet grass and weeds, or drowning 
them in the storms. If a good brooder 
is used the chances are good for raising 
a large per cent of the chicks, They soon 
learn to know the brooder and will col- 
lect themselves in case of storms. Av- 
eraging the season through a good in- 
cubator will hatch a higher per cent of 
ali the eggs. While it is a fact that hens 
Sometimes hatch every egg, it is also a 
fact that occasionally an incubator will 
do likewise, yet in the one case, a few 
eggs, in the other, lots of them, hence 
the more chances. 

On account of the drouth the past sea- 
son and the hens being sold off close it 
would be poor economy for any poultry 
raiser to let what hens are left put in 
their time sitting; it would be more 
profitable to keep them laying. Early 
pullets for fall and winter layers this 
coming season will certainly pay big. 
M. M. JOHNSON. 





Clay Center, Neb, 
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Reliable Incubator & Breeder Co.. Bes 8-15. Quincy, Ilis. 
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HOW MUCH CORN?’ 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Dee of Mon- 
roe City, Mo., in RURAL WORLD of 
Dec. 18, wants to know if a gallon of 
corn is enough or too much for # hens 
when fed at night. That will depend 
upon the breed and also how much they 
have picked up during the day. If they 
are kept in a close pen and get only what 
is fed them one gallon is about right. 
If they are Plymouth Rocks Dee will 
want to watch them pretty closely, as the 
P. R.'s take on fat easily and rapidly, 
and unless allowed plenty of room and 
exercise they will become too fat to lay 
eggs and just fat enough to drop dead 
from the roosts, or any place else for 
that matter. 

Leghorns and Minorcas will eat more 
feed and still lay eggs and be in good 
health than the larger breeds. 

A good plan ts to “heft’’ them once a 
week by picking them up one at a time 
at night while they are on the roosts 
and quiet. If they are light and have a 
kind of chaffy weight feed a little more 
corn or fattening food; if they feel heavy 
and chunky, like lead or a piece of hard 
wood, decrease the fattening food grad- 
ually. But if they have a plump, “‘lively”’ 
weight, with clear, bright eyes, red comb 
and warm feet, they are all right. 

Dee, you are feeding about the right 
kind of rations, but if you can get green 
or fresh bones from the butcher shop and 
chop them up for your hens once or twice 
a week, as much as they will eat up 
clean, you will have an ideal poultry food. 
A bone grinder 's the best thing to use 
for cutting them up, but is not indispens- 
able; you can use an ax or hatchet on 
a block or two-inch board, nailing four- 
inch boards around the sides to keep 
the pieces from flying away. You will 
be surprised to see how quickly you can 
reduce a gallon of green bones to a pulp, 
and will be more so to see how rapidly 
it disappears when the biddies get a 
chance at it. 

Do not feed too much green bone, as 
you ean flavor the eggs so much that 
you would imagine you were eating stale 
bones when enjoying your poached eggs 
and toast. 

It is not a good plan to feed hens all 
they will eat up clean, as they will eat 
more than they need. Neither is it a 
good plan to keep more than one breed in 
a pen, as the more active ones, like the 
Leghorns and Minorcas, will get the most 
of the feed and thus starve out the lur- 
ger ones. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon County, Mo. 


PRIZE-WINNING POULTRY. 

The well-known poultry breeder, John 
A. Shaw, of McKittrick, Mo., writes us 
under recent date: “Since our winnings at 
State Fair at Sedalia, we entered five pens 
at the big St. Louis Fair and won first 
on Silvers, first on Buffs, first on Golden 
and second on White Wyandottes—four 
out of a possible five. At the Northeast 
Missouri Poultry Association’s show at 
Bowling Green, Dec. 3 to 6, we won 23 
regular and 10 special prizes, including 11 
first, 6 seconds and 6 third prizes; special 
on highest scoring bird in show, score 
%, and special on highest pair in show, 
won with pair of White Wyandottes. This 
ought to show we have the quality, and 
some of them are for sale at low prices 
for quality.” 


H. T. REED’S SHOW RECORD.—At 
Galesburg, Ill., show Noy. 2-29, 1901, on 


light Brahmas, first on pullet, score 9414; ’ 


second on pullet, $4; second on hen, 92%; 
third on cockerel, 89%; first pen, 
183 3-16. 

At Bowling Green, Mo., show, Dec. 3-6, 
on Light Brahmas, first on cockerel, 94; 


on 


| Second on hen, 93%; third on hen, 93%; 


third on pullet, 93%; first on pen, 187, and 
the cash special for the best pen of Parti- 
colored varieties. On S. L. Wyandottes, 
first on hen, 93; third on pen, 182%. 

At Macomb, Ill., show, Dec. 16-21, on 
Light Brahmas, first on cock, 92%; first 
on pullet, 94%; second on pullet, 94%; 
first on pen, 186. On S. L. Wyandottes, 
second on pen, 178%. H. T. REED. 

Camp Point, Ill. 


Mr. J. M. Stone, Hinton, Mo., an old 
patron of the RURAL WORLD, places 
his poultry card in this issue. He needs 
no introduction to our old readers, but 
to our new ones we will just say Mr. 
Stone will treat them right. If you want 
anything in his line look up his card and 
write him. 


{ONY FARMS ik fe Aric 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, 


B. Ply. Rock Chickens, 


Large fine birds at reasonable prices. Write. 
N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


ROCKY HILL POULTRY FARM, 
Wypngete Bpasialiot—Breete Silver L., Golden 
L., and Buff Wyandottes; also Barred P. 
. Show birds and good breeders at low prices 
for quality. Write your wants. Eggs in season. 
a oes 
JO) A. SHAW, Box 65, McKittrick, Mo. 








ARDY, well-marked - 
H ; young Plymouth Rock cock 

rates by 
ilinois. 


for sale at reasonable farmer's 
. W. H. CARTWRIGHT, Upper A 
Correspondence solicited. pees. 





ded to run the Sure 
bator. They are a 











Tur 
MRS. E. A. CE Carrollton. - R.F. 
p Noa Circular free. ee F 





and 8.8. Ham. 


BUFF ROCKS, 8.5, 

J. HAYNRS, Ames, 1. 

5 Beautiful as that grow, 
B. P. R's, }eeevecer secre 
Nepenthe Poultry New Florence, Mo. 
1882. FINE BURR, a 
Satisfaction or money Brahmas, z 
vane pa Pd ig gt RRED. Onur sos 
PURE BLACK BREASTED GAMES. 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $3. 

Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 


Mrs. L.. M. MON: 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, 8. 
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A few choice B. Plymouth Rock and B. Lang- 
shan cockerels at reasonable prices to make room. 
WRITE ME. Address 

E. B. MORGAN, LODA, ILLINOIS. 


} Foz SALE—50 mae and Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
ie 
ff 








horns, 25 Si 
| White Rocks, 40 Bu ls 
| Price, #1.00 each. Write for information concern- 
ing breeding, etc., 
8. MARK DODD. 
Ferguson, Mo. 





| Barred Plymouth Rocks and M. B. Turkeys. 
Both young and old turkeys and good 
| breeders and exhibition Barred P. Rocks 
| for sale. MRS. U. E: THURMOND, 
| R. F. D. No. 1 Louisiana, Mo 
} 
| Whi 





FOR SALE. 


L. Wyandottes, Golden Sea- 
. B, Turkeys. P 


J. M. Stone, 
Box 30 Hinton, Mo. 


$5 Buys tive Brown Leghorn roost- 
ulars 


te Langshans, 8. 
bright Bantams, M 





ers. 100 fine birds must go soon. 
an illustrated cireular and partic- 
te E, Proprieto' 
Glen nate E. WS EER. Propric io. 
Reduced Prices—Pure bred poultry; 25 years’ 
ri ; 
state, *' are Kate Grimith, Bewliag Geeem, Me 


More prizes thenever this year on Barred Ply- 
mouth Roe Buff Cochins and ‘Mammoth Bronze 


turkeys. 500 young birds for sale. Write for 
to MRS. JOHN L. GAISER, 
Charleston, I1). 


S. C. B, LEGHORNS—Pine:, ‘arty, teem grown. 
O. 8. Jenkins and Wife, Boone Oo., Mo. 
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LEE’S ECC MAKER 

peach eae 

for md pall BhO. : b&. Rev.. 

or 8 Park Place, New Y ork. 

Use Lee’s Lice Killer for lice and mites on chickensa& hogs 

(421 2 
Book 


aD Cards, 
for ail. 








that can be if 

u regulating—self venti- 
th in use— 

action guaranteed 


or no —we the 
freight. Catalog free. it Kis 


BURR INCUBATOR CO., Box H 12. Omaha, Neb. 


High-class White H Turkeys and B. Eangeber*. 
MRS. J. H. PRICE, Clarksville, Mo. 


/E. R. KOONTZ, MO., 


of class White H. Turkeys, Silver IL 
| Wyandotics ait nestea Pr iteeks 


INCUBATORS <% BROODERS 
economical and safe 











BEST HOT WATER PIPE SYSTEM. 
Simple, durable, Hatch 
es stronger and 
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NO PAY UNTIL CURED. 


w. A. LEWIN, M.D. “*serteoci™ 
South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 


gither sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 





ny motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 
Cc. A. MeOUE, 
r address , ‘Mo. 





ACTIVE FARMERS 


Can save feed by using Excelsior Worm 
Powder. It aids digestion and rémoves | 
ll worms, requiring less feed to produce | 
the same results. Price, 7 lbs. $1. 00, 50) 
bs. $6.50. Write for terms to agents. 


BLAKE BROS.,8ox 8, Galesburg, Mich. 


‘eo Angora Goats, 


MATED 


Registered stock, 
vest in the state. Write us for prices, stating your 
wants. 





FORMAN BROTHERS, 
Versaties, Missour 


IMPROVED CHESTER Ag as 
of all ogee dasw aswell well as - other prises.call 


write 
= H. RAUSCHER & SON, 
ASHTON. MO. 








BERKSHIRES. 





pegs a4 and Pr aan e, 





Large English Berkshire a) $18.00, Two 

extra rthorn bull akg? ite me for oa 
ces. EB. BURGESS, Savoia, Poel ps Co., 
Walnut Grove Herd 
kshire. Some Chel 8 

Big be bepet | Ragiieh Bootaht ee oe Spring 


"A. 1 R. JACKSON, Prop., 
Benton, Iilinois. 
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VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China hogs. 
Registered J y cattle and a caymoem Rock chicks. 
Young stock for sale at all times. 








POLAND-CHINAS. 
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NO. HEDGES & SON, Pana, I11, 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
RB. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo 


BIG 2 HERDS Durce Jersey, and ag: af White 


ings crated. Write for let arnt 
J. B. HAYNES, Ames, Il. 


Durec-Joreey and Berkshire Hogs! ne‘ 
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THE SPIRIT OF WINTER. 

The Spirit of Winter is with us, making 
its presence known in many different 
ways—sometimes by cheery sunshine and 
glistening snows, and sometimes by driv- 
ing winds and blinding storms. To many 
people it seems to take a delight in mak- 
ing bad things worse, for rheumatism 
twists harder, twinges sharper; catarrh 
becomes more annoying, and the many 
symptoms of scrofula are developed and 
aggravated. There is not much poetry in 
this, but there is truth, and it is a won- 
der that more people don’t get rid of these 
ailments. The medicine that cures them 

-Hood’s Sarsaparilla—is easily obtained 
and there is abundant proof that its 
cures are radical and permanent. 

















From six to nine months is as long as 
hogs should be kept on the farm. 
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30 tiles cast of KO. ox C., on O. & A. B. 
E.E£. AXLINE. Oak Yat Jackson Co., Mo. 


ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class 


; and four or five feet high. 
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The Pig Pen 


TO PREVENT SWINE PILING UP. 








I can well remember in 
days how the 
losses in their swine herds because of 
piling up in 
the smaller 
little, if 


shelter the swine, 


my young 


farmers complained of 
the nests and smothering 
weaker In 
effort 


and where 


or ones, those 


days any, was made to 


an effort 





short of meeting the purpose for which it 


| was intended. This was partly caused by 
the mistaken belief that sw ne were so 


hardy that they did not need much pro- 
|tection, and again from the belief that 


|shelter could be made too warm. If there 
jis one animal on the farm that would 
pene in comfort it is the pig. His main 


effort is to keep his stomach comfortably 
| full, and his outside comfortably warm 


or cool accurding to the season. writes 
| John M. Jamison in the “Prairie Farm- 
jer.” This fact the swinebreeder can ac- 


|cept and work accordingly. The housing | 
}and shelter for swine cannot be made too 
1. | warm if there is an open doorway 


through which they can pass out into the 
fresh air. It must always be planned to 
have such shelter dry, for if not dry, the 
warmer it is, the greater the injury to the 
animals. Make this the rule—warm and 
dry shelter—and the pig will not get too 
warm. I think it impossible for any feed- 
er that has given this matter careful 
study to controvert this statement. Tack 
this up against the hoghouse, straw pile 
or fence of the feed lot for a rule and 
motto. It makes no difference where it is 
carried out. ‘ 

Now to get at this matter of piling up, 
how will we get rid of it? Under the old 
regime when bedded and nested in the 
open field with the heaven's canopy as a 
rain and snow shed, their nests in the 
warst weather were sure to be wet, and 
because of the heat of the animals’ 
bodies, constantly gave off a vapor that 
felt warm to the under fellow, but chilled 
to the bone and marrow his outside com- 
panion. if the jittle fellow got under- 
neath the pressure and heat Were too 
much for him and he necessafily suc- 
cumbed. ‘Still the struggle goes on for 
this warmer place—the death center. The 
cause of killing is the warm cefiter and 
the chilling wind on the outs de, aided by 
the vapor bath constantly uprising. Now 
if we can handle these disturbanéeés prop- 
erly, we have at once gotten ri@ of the 
piling and smothering. I remember we 
used to have a lean-to wagon shéd at the 
barn, with the sides boarded up, but the 
ends were open and the hogs used to sleep 
in this shed and they piled up amd made 
night and day hideous with thelr cr.es. 
Why was this? The shed was not damp 
but the wind drove through with an un- 
comfortable. searching force, hence tne 
effort to retain heat by piling up. When 
we have a.dry aest and a good roof, the 
next thing is to cut off the violent air cir- 
culation and keep the wind from blowing 
through the house, shed or whatever may 
be the protection. If there is a chance 
for an air draft through the house, let it 
be about three feet from the floor, so that 
it will not strike the animals’ bodies when 
lying in the nest. 

I once built a house 10x12 feet square 
il put a good 
roof over it, with a door in the southeast 
and a erack on east and west 
sides six inches wide, three feet from the 
These had long boards hinged over 
them to open and close when necessary. 
Th's house was protected by an orchard 
on the west side. 

1 wintered about twenty shoats in this 
house and they never piled up. The floor 
was kept well covered with straw and the 


a|shoats would lie evenly. distributed over 


-t. No wind could strike them and they 
had no desire to pile up, as they were 
ec.mfortable without doing so. nests 
and houses should be made comfortable 
for when they are not, they fall short of 
the purpose for which they are intended 
and are not as good an investment as 
they should be. 

The summary of all this is if the 
shelter is dry and warm and no air 
drafts, swine will not pile up to their in- 
jury. In my experience I find that small 
houses do not prevent this if the houses 
are placed where the wind can drive 
around and the snow drift about them, 
In the use of small houses for years I 
have only had one loss from overlying 
and that was quite recently, but not on 
account of cold, but because a large ani- 
mal in some way caught a pig about a 
month old under it. If the hogs are large 
and crowd into these houses there will be 
no loss. If small, and there are plenty of 
houses, I do not think they will crowd 
into them to their injury. In any case, 
even if the houses are as warm and com- 
fortable as they can be made, it is the 
part of good management to have the 
hogs divided into lots according to size, 
It is the small fellow that suffers under 
all adverse conditions. It is safe to make 
this statement: It does not matter how 
warm a hog is when he comes out of his 
nest, if he is dry he will not take cold— 
even if it be zero weather. But if he 
comes out of his nest hot and covered 
with moisture caused by vapor arising 
from damp bedding then he is almost sure 
to take cold, 








Mothers will find “Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syr- 
up’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 
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and medium class does and a few old fash- 
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CARE OF WELL-BRED SWINE. 

Well-bred swine cannot be treated in 
the haphazard manner which is often 
given to the common pigs of the tarm 
yard. I have seen farmers pay good prices 
for pure-bred swine, and then abuse and 
neglect them so that the results of the 
experiment were poorer than from com 
mon pigs. In order to get proper results 
from pure-bred animals of any kind they 
must be treated carefully, and with the 
idea that they are very susceptible to 
their surroundings and environments, 
Chase and worry a pure-bred sow, 48 
|many of the common farm yard animals 
|are, and she will refuse to produce prog- 
eny that shows any advance upon the 
serubs. Indeed, I think sometimes they 
tend tc Scsgcherats taster than the com- 
|mon stock. This fact is often noticeable 
when fine-bred swine are shipped by raill- 
road to distant points. They arr.ve in a 





| nervous, frightened condition, and they 
|}will searcely eat enough to keep them 
alive. Animals in such a conditon need 


nursing. They require the kindliest sort 
of attention. Treat them as if you want- 
ed to make friends with them, and in a 


few days they will feel at home, writes E. 
P. Smith in the “American Cultivator.” 

There is profit :n improving the herd 
with pure-bred stock, but the better these 
animals get the .nore careful we must be 
in feeding, tending and handling. They 
require better ireatment all around. If 
one is not willing to give this to them, it 
will not pay to make the investment. 
Stick te the scrubs. They are better suited 
to such a person's conception of the busi- 
ness, There are farmers to-day who ar- 
gue against pure-bred swine simply on 
that score. They do not care to raise hot- 
house animals, as they style them, and 
so they stick to their scrubs. Now pure- 
bred swine are not hothouse animals, but 
then neither are they scrubs. They do 
not demand coddling, but they do require 
good rational feeding, breeding and at- 
tending. These are essential to their best 
development. They are also necessary 
for the larger profits which the farmer 
has a right to expect. 

Starting the herd right with a good 
boar is the first step, but the good blood 
thus injeeted into the herd must bé kept 
up and cultivated. It is necessary in 
every possible way to make the most o. 
the qualities developed which go toward 
improving the animals, We cannot em- 
vhasige these good qualities any too much 
in.our treatment. of these animals, and if 
we fail to be in sympathy with the work 
and the animals we cannot well succeed 
as we should. 


BREEDING AN 


SWINE ‘D FEEDING. 





Concerning the feeding and breeding of 
swine Professor C. 8. Plumb writes: 
Without intending to be particularly 
radical on the question, as one interested 
in the production of American pork, I be- 
lieve that our farmers must do something 
further than to adhere ¢o the particular 
type of fat pig which is now being pro- 
duced by them. if our people do not be- 
lieve that the bacon pig can be profitably 
handled, I believe that other men may 
also realize that many of our people are 
getting far less satisfactory returns than 
they should have from our typ‘cal mar- 
ket pigs. 

It is net simply a question of how mucn 
gain an individual pig will make in a 
given length of time to make profit, but 
the matter of reproduction and the future 
development of cur swine interests have 
everything to do with the future develop- 
ment of our pork trade. The man who 
has a sow that produces a litter of six, 
other things being equal, is at a disad- 
vantage when cumpared with the man 
who handles a breed of pigs that will 
farrow litters. of ten or twelve. 
| I think observing handlers of Poland- 
China swine, for example, must realize 
that this breed is deteriorating to a great- 
er extent than it should. It has been fed 
on corn and bred within such fat-produc- 
tion lines that !ts capacity to reproduce 
| ana character of its bone are, as I be- 
lieve, considerably injured over what the 
breed was fifteen years ago. This is not 
simply an.opinion of my own, for | nave 
heard many Poland-China breeders ex- 
press the same thing. 

Again, there is such a thing as a pig 
maturing too quickly and forming more 
of the dumpling style of hog than an ani- 
mal capable of strong, full growth. At 
the Indiana Experiment Station, where 
we keep some of the very best of Ameri- 
can breeds of pigs, purchased from the 
| best-known breeders in this country, L 
have had very good opportunity to see 
something of this form of development, 
which in my eyes is defective. Some of 
our breeds should have a greater capacity 
to continue growth and expand and have 
a large size for breeding animals. 

The extreme type of the bacon pig is 
not likely to meet favor in the United 
States, and I am not prepared to say that 
it would be the most profitable type of 
pig that our farmers should handle. I 
do believe, however, that the better type 
of large English Yorkshire or the leaner 
type of Berkshire will commend them- 
selves from the breeder's standpoint to 
farmers who will give them a fair and im- 
partial trial. 

Our American pigs as a rule lack bone. 
This leaner type of pig inclines material- 
ly to better bone, will produce altogether 
larger litters than the fatter pigs, and 
have greater activity, and, I believe, con- 
stitution than the heavier, fat-producing 
sort. It is not so much a question wheth- 
er we shall produce a bacon pig or not, 
but it is an important question whether 
we shall produce a class of pigs that will 
have constitution, bone and great repro- 
duct.ve capacity, and yet will produce a 
class of meat that is in demand the world 
over. 

Exclusive corn-feeding will do much 
to injure any breed, but if our swine 
breeders will study the subject of breed- 
ing, combined with the influence of feed- 
ing, I fell sure that they will not be 
satisfied with the swine question as it 
stands to-day. ‘ihere is a first class op- 
portunity for the improvement of our 
pigs, and the bacon type of hog can play 
a@ perfectly legitimate part in this im- 
provement. 





FEEDING HOGS WHEAT. 





Swine growers in Kansas by reason of 
the drouth and corn scarce, and that 
state having grown a big wheat crop, 
‘they have turned to feeding it to hogs, 
says the “Indiana Farmer.” A large 
swine grower near Downs, Kansas, seems 
to be making wheat worth 9 cents to 
over a dollar per bushel put into hogs. 
Here is a report of his feeding: “It is the 


‘lsecond time Mr. Stockwell has fattened 
200 head of hogs entirely on wheat this 
fall, and after watching the effects of the 
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| of pork from a bushel of wheat. 











He finds 
that even at the lowest figures it makes 
a good price for wheat. Many farmers 
have a theory that hogs fed on wheat 
produce very little lard, and some claim 
they have actually proven this to be true, 





ONE YEAR'S SWINE FEEDING 
From Sept. 1, 1900, to Sept. 1, 1901. 
We follow mixed farming. but swine 
feeding is the most important factor, 


sheep second. A few years ax 
first, but the market has ch 


sheep were 
iged in favor 


of swine. 

Along in the ‘rst days of September we 
change from old corn to new. At this 
time our by-products, suc 1s bran and 
middlings, are all fed up ir hogs that 
were wintered over are «i! sold, and 
there are only three things to be consid- 
ered in casting up the year’s feeding. The 
first is old corn. At this time (Sept. 1) In 


1900 we were carrying over |.. cubic feet 


of ear corn, or about 750 bushels shelled. 
This year we carried over about 2,800 | 
eubic feet, or 1,150 bushelx shelled, or 
about 400 bushels more than year ago, 
writes Walter S. Tomlinson in the “Ohio 
Farmer." 

The brood sows to be wintered were 
about the same as a year before. Sept. 1, 
19, we were feeding 170 spring pigs; this | 
year we had 21)—a gain of 40, which at $ 


a head, 
1900. 
During the year 


would make $200 more than in 


we raised and svuld 338 


head, weighing 40,260 pounds alive, for u 
total of $2,991.08, besides four killed for 
our own use, weighing over 800 pounds, 


worth at least #5. Hence the total value 
of swine produced during the year was 
$3,236.08. 

Now for cost of production. There were 
80 acres of corn, estimated at an average 
of 530 bushels of ury shelled corn per acre, 
equivalent to 60 bushels in the early fall, 
as corn dries away about 15 per cent from 
fall to the next summer. We will put tne 
yield at 4,000 bushels of thoroughly dry 
corn. Then we bought 1,000 bushels for 
$385. Of the 1,000 bushels purchased, my 
three heavy teams consumed 450 bushels; 
light team and colts, 50 bushels; 185 breed- 
ing ewes and 70 lambs wintered over 300 
bushels; cows and poultry 0 bushels, 
making 850 bushels in all, fed to other 
stock than swine. ‘Hence the hogs alone 
consumed 3,730 bushels of corn during the 
year. 


in a former article I mentioned that we 
sold a little over $1,000 worth of timothy 
hay and invested the proceeds in corn | 
and mill feed; $110.71 were paid out for | 
screenings—this all went to the fattening 
iambs and the chickens. We paid $627.91 
for bran and middlings. Of this we esti- 
mated that the sheep and lambs con- 
sumed ten tons of bran that cost us early 
in the fall of 1900 $12 a ton, or $120. We 
also bought a ton of prepared hog feed, 
$26, highly recommended for little pigs, 
but, like limburger cheese, a little of it 
went a great way.with them. I have 


probably $10 worth of it left, making $16 
worth used. I also used three barrels of 
salt, $3.75, and paid $75 for the use of a 


lb-acre mixed clover and timothy field. 
Deducting what was paid out for bran, 
middling, “‘tankage,’" salt and pasture, 


$502.66, from $3,236.08, leaves $2,733.42 for the 
estimated 3,750 oushels of corn fed to all 
the hogs, brood sows included, during the 
year, This is a trifie less than 73 cents 
per bushel for the corn. 

We made some mistakes during the 
year, the most important one being the 
breeding of some young sows to farrow 
in the early summer for the midsummer 
market. This was a failure, and we fat- 
tened the sows and sold them, and are 
started in with the same number of brood 
sows we had the year before-—-33; 30 to 
keep, and 3 to go on as faiiures. The 
highest price received during the year 
was $5.75 per hundred live weight, and 
the lowest was $4.25. 

As for the pasture, we found the pigs 
were not going to consume a very great 
portion of it, 80 we turned in 100 ewes 
and their lambs, but it got such a start 
that we tevk the sheep out when a part 
of the field got to be about a foot high, 
and made 10 large loads of nice mixed 
hay, worth $70, but the hogs had their 





pasture of equal value, of which we made 
no account. 
H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo., 


write: ‘Our Chesters are doing finely. 
We are sold out of boars of spring far- 
row, but stili have a nice lot of sows on 
hand, also a choice lot of fall pigs that 
are ready to ship.” 





THOMAS CANKEDY of Felter, Ih, 
writes the L. A. Spies Breeding Co. of 
St. Jacobs, Ill., as follows: ‘‘The boar 
pig I ordered of you arrived in good 
shape. ' am more than pleased with him; 
he is the best pig I ever saw. When you 
wrote me that this pig would cost me $50 
elsewhere I scarcely’ believed it, but I 
can see for myself now. I consider my 
$15 the best investment I ever made, and 
thank you for your kind treatment.”’ 








JOHN HEDGES & SON, Pana, Iil., 
write: ‘‘We still have on hand one boar 
of September, 1900, farrow. He is sired 
by Chief Perfection, dam H's Black Bess, 
a half sister to the first prize aged sow at 
the Illinois State Fair, and also at Chi- 
cago show in 191. He is a lengthy, 
smooth-bodied hog, with nice smooth coat 
of hair, short, wide head and nicely tipped 
ears, and will make a large hog. We also 
have a few good March and May boars 
sired by Chief Perfection, he by Perfecto 
Perfection, the sire of Keep On, the 
sweepstakes winner at Chicago, 191. We 
need the room that these boars occupy 
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'|tive processes. And this is a bad fault in 


for our fail pigs and we will price them 
very r_asbnable to lose them out quick. 
We also nave a nice lot of 190 fall sows 
and 1901 spring sows which are bred or 
being bred to Chief Perfection, Jr., an4 
Ideal Tecumseh, the latter winner of first 
in aged class at lilinois State Fair in 1901. 
He is the most stylish, large and smooth | 
hog of his age we have ever seen. We 
also have two extra good 1900 fall Here- | 


ford bulls, some choice Barred and 
White Plymouth Rocks and Bronze and | 
White Holland Turkeys. Send for our 
catalog.” 

THE AXLINE- SYDNOR AND NULL | 
sales. One of the best chances to get a 
choice brood sow in January will be at 
that great offering of brood sows by 
Messrs. E. E, Axline and H. C, Sydnor, 
at Oak Grove, Mo., on Jan. 22, and G. 
W. Null, at Odessa, Mo., on Jan. 2. 

Messrs. Axline and Sydnor’s offering of 


@ head of good individual merit and fin- 





ish, and of as good breeding as the best 
and are bred to the following high- 
class boars: Chief Eclipsed, Sunshine 
| Chief and Sydnor’s Chief, all by Mis- 
souri’s Black Thief; Sydnor’s Tecumseh, 
by Chief Tecumseh 2d; Correctea, by Cor- 
rector; M.cLail’s First In Command, the 
sweepstakes boar at Illinois State Fair 
last fall. 


Oak Grove is on the C. & A. R. R., 3 
| miles east of Kansas City. 
MR. NULL will sell 60 head of Poland- 


Chinas, principally brood sires, 12 of 
which are out of the great Anderson's 
Model, and the remainder are of goo’ 


quality and breeding, and bred to Model 
of "97, Dewey, Chief Eclipsed, Null’s Black 
Chief and Lookout Lee. This sale will be 
at Odessa, Mo., on Jan. 23. These two 
| Sales are only 10 miles apart, so one can 
| have 120 head to select from, and we uo 
10t know of a better chance to get a 
choice animal at your own price. It is a 
goo! time of the year to buy. For the 
first day’s sale catalog, address E. E. 
Axline, Oak Grove, Mo., and for the cata- 
log of the second day's sale address G. W. 
Null, Odessa, Mo. Cols. J. W. Sparks and 
J. N. Harshberger will be the auctioneers. 
Send bids to F. A. Scott; address same as 
for catalog. 


The Shepherd 


} FEEDING BREEDING EWES. 

















Some general rules bring satisfactory 
results in feeding all classes of sheep. 
One is most important of all—io maintain 
|the health of the flock. The details em- 
brace everything that is conducive to ihe 
general health of the sheep, such as good 
ftreatment, cleanliness 
racks, healthfulness of the quarters in 
which the sheep are kept, regularity in 
feeding, and the vse of salt, pure water 
and sulphur and ashes, writes A. 8. Fors- 
man in the “Ohio Farmer.” 

WINTER FEEDING.—Breeding ewes 
require from 8 to 10 square feet of space 
in a building, and ewes weighing from 80 
to 100 pounds should have an allowance of 
one foot at a feeding rack; less than this 
causes too much crowding at feeding time 
and will sometimes result in the birth of 
dead lambs. The ewes need not be fed 
more than twice daily. It is a good prac- 
tice to feed them some fodder outside 
during the winter season, for in this way 
they are induced to take some exercise. 
The fodder may be taken some distance 
from the barn in order to induce them to 
exercise, 

In a practical way, and by exercising 
good judgment, the attendant should reg- 
ulate the quantity of feed according to 
the condition of the ewes. If they have 
gone into winter quarters in thin condi- 
tion they should be fed more heavily than 
if they were fat at that time. Handling 
the ewes once In a while, a person can 
tell by their weight as to their condit‘on, 
and this will indicate the quantity of feed 
they should have. My aim has always 
been.to keep the breeding flocks in a con- 
dition that you would term fat, and only 
good results in lambs have come from 
this management. When ewes are firm- 
fleshed through abundant feed and exer- 
cise, a vigorous and healthy flock of 
lambs is likely to be the outcome. 

In general, a breeding ewe weighing 100 
pound requires daily about one-half 
pound of such grain as bran and oats, 
and about 3 pounds of good clover hay or 
its equivalent of cornfodder. As lambing 
time approaches <wice the amount of grain 
will be required. The controlling factor 
in feeding shouid be the condition of the 
ewes. Over-feeding without exercise pro- 
duces disease in the flock, and large, weak 
lambs, and underfeeding produces the re- 
verse. The vigorous, firm-fleshed condi- 
tion which results from liberal feeding 
and plenty of exercise is the aim of every 
experienced flockmaster. 





A LOOK OVER THE FLOCK. 





With the splitting up of the lambs and 
dams and the separation of ram lambs 
from ewe lambs the flock perhaps rcaches 
its broadest proportions, consisting as it 
does of ewes, ewe lambs, a stock ram or 
two and some ram lambs. Every one of 
course is not a breeder of rams and in 
other case it will be ewes, ewe lambs, 
stock rams and wethers or some such di- 
vision. What a man has to say to his 
brother shepherds is best said in close re- 
lation with his own experience, as it will 
be more definite and writing must be de- 
finite to be any good, writes J. M. McCaig 
in the “American Sheep Breeder.” 

There is much to be learned by a criti- 
cal eye from a survey of the different sec- 
tions of the flock at the beginning of the 
winter season. Take the ewes for exam- 
ple. They may be middle-aged, young or 
old, and will at this time be giving signs 
of how they will do for you. The year- 
lings of course will all be in good condi- 
tion, but they will present considerable 
variety. Now at the maturing time some 
will be spreading in frame and strength- 
ening in bone, end showing unlimited 
constitutional resources, while others will 
be neat, small and limited in every way, 
with no sappiness or growth. The middle- 
aged ewes will show considerabie uni- 
formity. They have had a year or two 
years’ culling more than the younger 
ones, and are the surest and most re- 
liable part of the breeding flock. The oki 
ewes will show considerable variety, due 
to differences in iongevity and constitu- 
tion. There are big differences in sheep 
as to the time they continue useful as 
breeders. Some will be heavy, broad 
dames, always first at the feed trough; 
others will be light, thin, dawdling, old 
cronies, always late and always pushed 
aside. Some will be clean-rumped, a sign 
of good digestive machinery during the ir- 
regular and sometimes frozen foods of 
autumn, while others will show softness 


sheep for their system is weak 


of troughs and /| 





A GRAND COMBINATION 
TWO DAYS’ SALE OF 





eee 


Brood 


These sows are all of fine individual m 


3 


4 GEO. W. NULL 


Anderson’s Model, 


THURSDAY, JA 


Twelve of these 
sired by the notec 


Lookout Lee. 


day sale, 


AUCTIONEERS 


OAK GROVE, 
Wednesday, January 22, 


E. E. Axline of Oak Grove and H, Cc. Sydnor of 
Higginsville will on the above date sell Sixty 
Poland-China sows bred for Spring litters. 


erit and from the best families know 
and bred to the following boars: Chief Eclipsed, Sunshine Chief and 
Sydnor’s Chief, by Missouri’s Black Chief; Sydnor’s Tecumseh 
by Chief Tecumseh 2d and Corrected by Correetor. 


Oak Grove is on the Alton, 30 miles east of Kansas City. 





atODESSA, MO., 


will sell 60 head Poland-China hogs, mostly brood sows 


boar, Unique; others sired by and bred to the following boars: 
Dewey; Missouri’s Black Chief, Chief Eclipsed, Null’s Black Chief and 


say For catalogs giving full particulars, terms, ete., address for first 


E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 
Second day sale address G, W. NULL, Odessa, Mo. 


\ J. W. SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. 
\ J. N. HARSHBERGER, Lawrence, Kan. 
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Sows 


MO. 
1902, 


SOSPSOSSSS SSSSSSSSOSOSSOOSOOSe 


NUARY 23, 1902 


10 miles east of 
Oak Grove. 


are out of the famous brood sow 
1 Chief Tecumseh 2d and Ina Wilkes 
Model of 97, 


SOSSSSSSSSSOSSSSOS SHSOOSOOOSP 
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BERKSHIRES. 


Male pigs 
either bred or open as wished at reasonable 


large enough for service, gilts 


ces. Call on or write. 


Harris & McMahan, LaMine, Mo. 
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|other parts of the organism. There is not 


|sufficient attention paid to such matters | 


jas chronic diarrhoea m sheep. These 
| properties are inherited and a ewe show- 
jing them should be discarded. 
| Then there are the ewe lambs. There is 
no prettier sight than a nice bunch of ewe 
lambs. ‘They are naturally fine, or as an 
old shepherd always says to me, “sweet"’ 
in expression and mold. The frame is 
filled up into graceful curves by their 
easy keeping qualities and snug frame. 
They are likewise generally uniform; it 
seems to be a property belonging to the 
sex. The ewe lambs may show some of 
the features of the old ewes. Disorders 
take hold of the young and old rather 
than the middle-aged, so we may see an 
occasional one,light fleeced, light hammed 
and dry skinned always, that shows im- 
perfect assimulation of foods and so 
scouring. Such properties should be re- 
membered and the lambs showing it sold. 
The ram lambs pay more for inspection 
than any other part of the flock. A man 
finds it out when he goes to select one. 
They are the most puzzling brutes on the 
face of the earth. They seem to have en- 
tered into an agreement to distribute the 
good and bad yualities of sheep among 
themselves in such a way that not one 
could claim a perfect combination, each 
one having some dominant excellence, but 
just as glaring a defect. Take the most 
common example. 
well-bowed, broad-fronted, 
Shrop, but on going round to the back 
you find him poorly filled in the twist. On 


ed ham and good twist, straight back— | 
perhaps not too broad, and you finish in | 
front with a long, bare face. Rams show ; 
an endless variety and individuality just | 
as ewes show .in absence of it. Gener- | 
ally in ram lambs a man should look for 
a long ram, @ straight ram of good bone | 
and fleece and type, and then trust to/} 
feed to do the rest. Compared with ewes, 
rams are rough and hungry, and need 
more and better feed to. keep them in the 
same condition: 

Finally about your stock rams. They 
should not be allowed to run with the 
ewes after the season, but may be put on 
ordinary keep; but if fed with the ram | 
lambs they will get too large a share of | 
food in proportion to the necessities of } 
each. 





EFFORT TO STAMP OUT SHEEP DIS- 
EASE. 





Springfield, I1)., Dee. 31.—By co-opera- 
tion of the State Board of Live Stock 
Commissioners »f Llinois and the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Washington an effort is being made to 
stamp out scabies in sheep in Lllinois. 


This disease, which is extremely con- 
tagious and infectious, appears to he on 
the increase. The State Commis, ner? 
to-day issued a circular calling at ition 
to the scourge, and appealing to sheep 


owners to quarantine infected animals as 
soon as the disease is discovered and to 
immediately ‘‘dip’’ the whole flock. 





CORN FODDER FOR SHEEP. 





We have fed cornstalks for years, and 
consider them as indispensable as hay. 
We find them especially useful for sheep 
when we do not have clover hay, and as a 
part ration with timothy hay they have 
no equal. We would say that they are 
best for sheep and cattle, but are also 
good fodder for horses. Their usefulness 
depends much upon the time of cutting, 
curing and the method of feeding. To get 
the best results the stalks should be cut 
about the time that the grain is begin- 
ning to ~ .ze nicely, out we have had ex- 
cellent results also in their use, when we 
wanted the crop of corn as well. In this 
case, we cut them when the grain has ali 
or nearly all dented, shock immediately, 
and let them cure. They do better when 
cut with one of the corn-binders, such as 
are now found in all the markets. As to 
the method of feeding, much will depend 
upon the conditions and circumstances of 
the surrov=ct=~= We feed shredded or 
thrashe¢, having long since given up the 
idea of “eeding them in natural form. 
When shredded or thrashed, much more 








circulatory 
and suffers easity from derangement in 


| hing and feeding are readily solved. The 
next question solves itself, for its storage 
capacity is so veduccd that the question 
| is searcely to be considered, writes John 
|C. Mills in the Rural New Yorker. 

We have had excellent results in feed- 
jing oats with corn fodder, and I find that 
a good many are feeding the corn itself 
with it with good results. If it can be 
without too much extra cost, one feed 
a day.of timothy and clover hay mixed 
would help its use wonderfully. Sheep do 
not like to be fed on all one thing, but 
thrive best on a variety of foods. When 
the feed can be varied, | would suggest 
that bran and oats make a splendid feed 
One feed a day of roots is beneficial. A 
friend, who is feeding 6,000 sheep this win- 
ter, is feeding the corn on the stalk, just 
as it comes from the field, supplementing 
| with oats for a change of grain. if help ts 
high, and the fodder can be fed in an open 





| field where the greater portion can be 
| used without much loss, it may pay to 
|feed without shredding or thrashing, but 


; we could never succeed in its use in this 
way. Again, if any attempt is made to 
use the manure when fed in this way, the 
feeder will meet with serious difficulties 
which will probably discourage him in the 
use of it. Considering corn an average 
|erop with help at the ordinary price, we 
| would say that corn fodder is an indis- 
| pensable feed for sheep, cattle and horses. 


You meet a sturdy, | When fed shredded or thrashed, it goes 
good-boned | farther, is more easily stored, better han- 
| died, and we think becomes better feed 
; It can be fed with almost any grain, but 
the other hand you see a fine full-round- | for sheep, we would suggest oats and 


Taken from an economical stand- 
|point, corn fodder is one of the cheapest 
| forage plants, and when the American 
| people have learned this, one of the great 
problems in cheap, coarse feeds wil! be 
solved. 


bran. 





THE WOOL MARKET.—Declines oc- 
curred in the price of this staple during 
the opening months of 1901, and the bot- 
tom was not reached until July 1, when 
100 grades, according to Coates & Bros.’ 
circular, was quoted at 17.06 cents. This 


| represented a loss of 31 per cent from the 


high point vi 24.70 vants in December, 1899. 
With the absorption of surplus stocks and 
general revival in the industry, the turn- 
ing po!nt was reached in September. Fur- 
ther strength and activity were in evi- 
| dence each succeeding month. 
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A Rat 


in the coffee bin-—not 
a pleasant thought, 
et when coffees are 
cept open in bulk who 
knows what different 
“things” come climb- 
ing and floating in ? 


Lion Coffee 


put up in seal d packages insures 
cleantiness, uniform quality, 
freshness and delicious flavor. 


he Markets _ 


WHEAT—Cash Market—Higher and 
very strong. No. 2 red quotable at W@9lc 














and No. 4 at 87@89c. No. 2 hard sold at 
83@8544c, and No. 3 hard worth %@lc less. 
At ck se No. 2 Turkey worth about 88c 
No. 3 spring sold at 8c and No. 2 white | 


spring at 86c 

CORN— Sash Market—Higher, but quiet 
as shipping and local demands very mod- | 
7s No. 2 sold delivered at 68%@69c; 
No. 3 at 68c; No. 4 at 67c: No. 2 yellow at | 


ae; No. 3 yellow at 68%c! No. 2 white at | 


69%c; No. 3 white at 694 @69'¢c; on the 
cob at 72c for yellow and 74c for white. 
OATS—Cash Market—By sample, deliv- 









ered—No. 2 sold at 4914@60c; No. 3 at 49c; 
No. Northern at Sc; No. 2 white at 
50%c; No. 3 white at 4944@50c; No. 4 white 
at 49@50c; no-grade at 48c 

RYE—No. 2 worth 68c 

PBRAN—Held 100-lb. sks. $1.07 E. side 
and $1.10 this side; at mill $1.1244@1.15. 

SHIPSTUFFS aa. 13@1.15; at mill 
1.20. 

HAY-Prices E. trk. as follows: Tim- 
othy $14.50@15 for choice, $13@i4, $12.50@:3 
for No. 1 clover-mixed and $11@12 for No. 
2; prairie this side $14 for choice and $13.50 | 
for No. 1, and $19@12.50 for No. 2; alfalfa 


$12@13.50. 
PRICES ON ‘CHANGE 





The following tables show the range of 
prices on future and cash grains: 
Closed Ranged Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday 


Wheat— 

May ...88%a 894%4@91% 91 

July ...81% 82440344 Ba 
Corn— 

May 6914@% b 69%@NQ@0% Wha 

July 68% b 6914,@69% 69% b 
Oats- 

May ...48% b @.. sh M4 

vole . + BI -@.... 

Cash wheat, corn and oats a 


festerday. Saturday. Year Ago. 

Wheat— 

No. 2 red....91 @91% 89%@90 76 5% 

No. 3 red....9 @90% rae” 734%4@75 

No. 4 red....89 @89% ern@ 

No, 2 hard...838 @85% @35 7 3 

No. 3 hard...82 @82%4 a + 70 @i2 
Corn— 


No. 2 mixed.68%@.... 67%4@68% @37% 
No. 2 white.69%@69i4 


37 
No. 3 mixed.69%@.... 67%@.... 37 @37% 
No. 4 mixed.67 @67i4 > “une 36 @36%, 
38 
87 


No. 3 white. Ft G@69% @38Y, 
No. 2 yellow @.. ig Fem %@... 
No. 3 vom “reg 6814@69 7%4@ hee} 
Oats— 

No. 2 mixed.494%@60 49%@.... 24% 


244 @26 
No. 2 north.49%4@50 4914) = 26 
No. 2 white.50 @50% 
No. 8 white. © ee 48% @49 2544 QB, 
No. 3 mixed.49 @49%4 49 49%, many 
No. 4 mixed. oko 481%4@49 24 ° 


Chicago, Jan. 6.—Record-breaking prices 
in wheat sent all grains jumping to-day. 
May wheat registered a net gain for the 
day of 1%4c, having made a new record 
for the crop of 84%c, one cent above the 
previous record. May corn closed %@%c 
up and May oats %@\%c higher. Provis- 
ions closed 2%c higher to a shade lower. 

Scarcity of wheat and a revival of bull 
enthusiasm were the influences that 
started a booming market. Saturday had 
seen a strong close, and when Liverpool 
reported a shortage of stocks and conse- 
quent better prices were and Paris also 
sent better cables there was an excited 
and higher opening. Offerings everywhere 
were scanty. 

COTTON—Loeal spot quitations—Ordi- 
nary, 65%c; good ordinary, 7%4c; low mid- 
dling, 7%c; good middling, 8%c; middl ng 
fair, 8c. 

WOOL—Firm; in fair demand. 

Missouri and Illinois—Combing and 
clothing, 17@17%c; medium clothing, 16 
@lic; braid and low, 164%@l7c: slightly 
burry, l4c; hard gt 11ige ; light fine, 
14@l6c; heavy fine, 11@12c; iamb, 15%@ 
164ec. Arkansas and Southern—12 months, 
l6c; lamb, 15c; burry, 12@18c: hard burry, 
10¢c. Dakota and Western— Medium, 15@ 
16c; fine medium, 1s4@ le; light fine, 13@ 
13%e; heavy ‘ine, 10@11 

EGGS—Current receipts at 23c, loss off, 
for near-by; receipts 136 cases; shipments 
10 cases. 

BUTTER—Steady. Quotations: Cream- 
ery—Extra ‘25%c; firsts 28c; seconds 20@ 
2ic. Dairy—Extra 19@20c; firsts 15@léc. 
Country—Choice 13c; poor to fair 8@lic; 
choice roll 13c; poor to fair 10@12c ; grease 
«. Ladle-packed—Extra 16c; firsts 15c. 

EESE— Jobbing: Re ee at lic; sin- 
gas 11\4%c; dairies 11% } Be * 11%c; long 
horns 12c; N. Y. lauae "10%c; N. Y. small 
114%c. Limburger 12%c. Swiss—Choice l6c; 
No. 2 12@18c. Brick 12c. 

LIVE POULTRY — Mixed chickens, 
choice 8c; old roosters 4c; capons 10@12c. 
Turkeys--Average receipts 8%c per Ib. 
Geese 5c. Ducks 7K%c. Pigeons Mc per 


oz. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Scalded and un- 
drawn, with neads and legs on: Chickens 
—Choice 8%c; roosters 5c; capons 12@lb5c. 
Turkeys—Choice 10c, rough 1@8c less. 
Ducks 8%@9c. All poor stock, including 
sweating, thin, scrawny. etc., nominal. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED—Nominal at 
$2.25 per 100 Ibs. 

oe ang M—Prime new quotable at 30c 


per 
GRASS REEDS Timothy $6 to $6.30 bid 
for prime new. Millet scarce and firm 

at $1.50 to $2; Hungarian at $1.40 to $2. 
Clover nominally higher at e 50 for clean, 
LS rade; inferior $6 to $7. Redtop at 


DRIED FRU Phy gard sold at 
on. to 5%e for sun-dried quarters and at 
6e to 8c for evaporated rings. Chops at 
1@1%c. Peaches—Sun-dried halves at 1%c 
to 1%@2c. 

POP CORN (cn Cob)—Choice white 
pearl $8@3.25 on cob for 100 lbs.; rice 
worth $4; mixed $272.50. 

BROOM CORN —Nominally firm. Quote 
per ton: Fair $75; choice $80 to $90; com- 
mon at $60 to $70. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand4-picked pea 
beans in a small way from store at $1.9 
@i.97 per bu.; screened at $1.85 per bu.; 
machine- picked $1.90. Lima beans at 6c 
per lb.; blackeye $2@2.25; California pink 

at 3%c; lentils at 44@4%c; New York kid- 
ney be 
HONEY—Comb: Dark at 6@8c; br'eht 
amber 10@lic; white clover WAOtEKe 
Strained: Southern in bbls. at 4c to 4%c. 
cans 4%@5c; California « cans 6c. 


LI VB Sit m STOCK. 


HORSES—The largest Monday supply 
in many weeks developed for the auction 
yet while it was very liberal, it was not 
as heavy as some had expected. It had 
been freely predicted for many weeks 
that the first of January would bring re- 
markably heavy arrivals: The supply 
which materialized was generous, but 
not extraordinary. Business opened with 
a large attendance of buyers and trade 
was ona good active basis. The best de- 
mand was for rrime Boston and export 
chunks, which under liberal Eastern buy- 
ing be ge og to stronger prices than 
the week before. Farm chunks also had 
a constituency, as did the 
smooth, shape | ae of small chunks 
and drivers. pe anches of the inquiry 


















most inferior, common, rou 


had 
some little time. 
Horse quote ati 






ice, 


heen used for over sixty years 
pr ilicas of mothers for thelr 
ehildre: 


: rfect suc- 
the 














in fact were better than several prior 
weeks have experienced, — on the 


erings. 
General surroundings of the market had 
a better opening aspect than for 


Heavy Rp mee 

$120@180; choice to extra 

aise, ” ot 150 to 1,350 Ibs., fair to 
$65@80; good to chol $85@110. 








Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
17s; choice to extra, $200@000. Horses for 
the south—small, tight drivers, fair to 
good, wv@ie; choice to exua, swil, 
Douthern dr.vers, large, 386@125. Export 
chunks—l,2” to 1,5W ibs., plain to good, 
$.0@w; choice to extra, S1U0@izv. Business 
drivers—rair to good, $%@.ill; cnoice to 
extra, timq@ibv. Saddlers for Southern 
use—r air to good, s:0@w; choice to extra, 
duw@iso; fancy gaited and New York sad- 
aiers, .00@suv. interior horses—Common, 











sinait plugs, 440@4v; heavy work plugs, #0 
@u 
mULES—The mule week opened with a 
goodly run there were many full con- 
~gnments and quite a number cf half- 
}« loads, which, taken coliective:y, went 
}to make up a ‘iberai totai. There were at 
east sov muies in the frst ounch of I 
cipts. Ulterings comprised a pretty go a 
aVelage 1ot sithougn (tiuere were some 
ns BMhmMments that smcKed the necessary 
luiesh and finish to make nem acceptabie 
jto the current demand fne market in 
|both branches—the commission and the 
| aealers judged by the volume of trans- 
~ pened very quietiy Buyers did 
Lwie ooking at tiresh arrivais, 
is often tne case Ga the opening 
“the trade was Wasting to get its 
bearing before commencing operations 
I few consignments were turned | 
r on the market pefore noon On tne 
m arket in general the s.tuation did a> 
ppear as active as might have been « 
pec ted fhe number ot buyers looked to 
pe ,imited, and few of the dealers rep« 
ed any considerable amount of trad« 
Mule quotations (for broke mules, 4 to 
7 years old) 
14 hands, extreme range $ 50.00@ 70.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales 50.00@ 60.00 | 
14 hands, extreme range 55.00@ 80. 
114% hands, bulk cf sales 55.00@ 65.¢ 
15 hands, extreme range. 75.00@ 110.00 | 
15 hands, bulk of sales 75.00@ 90.00 
115% hands, extreme range 90.00@125 .0U 
115% hands, bulk of sales 95 .00@ 100 . Ou 
| 16 to 16% hands, extreme 
range é - 120 .00@160 .00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of 
sales ‘ . 125 .00@140 .00 | 





| 
ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Kepurt Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-tuel Company. 





CATTLL—xecelpts extremely light this 


| week Demand good. Quality and finish | 


of beef cattle nedium with exception ot 
a few bunches. No strictly choice or 


| fancy on sale. Best steers brought $6.15, 


and averaged 1,348 pounds. Market closed 


{10 to 20c higher than last week, making 


an advance of 35 to 50c on bulk of beef 
cattle as compared with low time week 
before last. Receipts at Chicago this 
week heav.er than on last, yet demand 
was good, and we note some advance in | 


lthat market. 3est grades cow and heifer 
| butcher cattle in strong demand, and val- 


ues 10 to lic higher than last week, and 
not enough on sale to supply demand. 


|Canning grades sold strong to l0c high- 
ler. Demand for stockers and feeders ex- 
| tra good and receipts extremely light. 


| Prices on best grades 30 to 5c higher 
|than five or six weeks ago. There was 
also better demand for Common and me- 
dium classes than for several weeks 


| past. Best grades milk cows with calves 


jin strong demand at higher prices; com- 
|}mon and medium classes fully Steady. 
| Veal calf market ruled strong, top $7.25 
|}per cwt. - 

Quotations »ased on present condit’ ons 
of the market are as follows: Best na- 
tive beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 
to 1,700 pounds average, $7.00@8.00; choice 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds aver- 
age, %6.75@7.00; good shipping ong export 
steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, 3746@6.75; 
fair to medium shipping BN 1,300 to 
1,450 pounds, $4.25@6.37%. Steers, 1,200 to 
1,290 pounds average, full range, rough to 
best, $5.00@6.15, bulk of sales at $5.25@5.85 
steers, 1,000 to 1,190 — average, full 
range, $4.00@6.00, bulk of sales at 45. 
5.75; steers weighing less than 1,000 pounds 
full range, $2.30@4.9, bulk sold at $3.7: 


- 


average, sold at a full range of $4.35@4.55 
with the bulk at $4.35@4.50. Feeding steers, 
fair to choice, £00 pounds and upwards, 
$3.50@4.30, the ‘bulk at $3.75@4.10; common 
to choice stocke rs, $2.001D3.50, bulk at $2.60 
@3.00. Fancy native heifers sell at $4.75 
@5.00, but there have been very few on 
the market; choice native heifers sell at 
$4.00@4.75; good native coms sell at $4.00 
@4.7% and heifers‘sell at $3.75@4.00; me- 
dium cows at $3.00@3.75; fair cows $2.55 


@2.0. The bulk of the southwest cows 
sold at $2.06@2.70, and the bulk of all, the 
cows sold at $2.15@3.35. Canning cows sell 
at $1.50@2.50. Veal calves, full range, $2.00 
@7.25 per 100 pounds, bulk at $6.25@7.00 
per 100 pounds. Heretics and yearlings 
sold at $2.75@3.35 per 100 pounds, with the 
bulk at $3.00@3.55. Bulls, = range, $2.35 
@3.7%5, bulk of sales, $2.60@3.25, Stocker 
bulls sold at $2.00@2.85, the bulk at $2.50 
@2.65. During the week the milkers ante 
at a full range of $21.00@36.00 per cow an 
calf, the bulk of sales being at $2! 


10.00. 
SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts this 


40 cars. Our market has ruled steady to 
strong all week, and prices Thursday on 
steers were 10 to lic higher than a week 
ago, and 6) to 60c higher than the low 
time. Receipts of cows and bulls have 
been moderate, and prices are fully 10 to 
lic higher than a week ago. Receipts of 
calvés were light and the demand was | 
strong, all kinds selling higher. Unless 


next week than we ex pots we look for a 
good, strong market. We believe that all 
cattle that are ready for market should 
come, as they are selling at good pr’: 3s. 
During the week Texas and nm ‘= 


@3.85; cows and heifers at $2.06@4.00, mowc- 
ly at $2.75@3.85; stags and oxen at $3.00 
g. 75, bulls at $2.30@3.75 and calves, 100 to 

pounds, at $3.85@6.50 per cwt., with 
the ulk at $3.85@6.50. Fed Texas steers 
averaging 792 to 1,291 pounds at a full 
range of $4.00@5.10, the bulk going at $4.35 
@41.%. Arkansas and Tennessee steers, 
700 to 869 pounds average, sold at §$2.0v¢ 
2.50, cows and heifers at $2.00@3.00, the 
bulk $2.10@2.50 and bulls and oxen at $2.25 
@2.4. Mixed cattle sold in extremes 
from $2.10@2.65, the bulk at  $2.15@2.50, 
calves sold at $2.10@8.00, and yearlings at 


Rad 
- 


-80. 
HOGS—The week opened with a light 
run, and Monday’s advance amounted to 
lc, the extr(eme top being $6.90, the high 
point of the week. The balance of the 
week, under heavier receipts, prices re- 
actd to the extent of 15 to We. A good 
clearance was made at following values: 
Butchers and packers, $6.00 to $6.80; York- 
ers and shippers, $5.90 to $6.40; heavy pigs, 
$5.25 to $6.00; light pigs, $4.00 to 25; 
rough heavies, $5.50 to $6.00. 
SHEEP—The market has shown 
strength and ruled strong to a shade 
higher each day, best lots of ewes and 
wethers mixed selling from $8.75 to $4.00, 
straight lot sof fat wethers selling for 


$4.25; best lambs $5.75 to $6.00, several 
loads selling at the latter figure; best 
bucks $2.50 to $2.75. A good clearance 


was made at the above prices, and indi- 
eations are that present prices will 
well maintained. 

Monday, Jan. 6.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
native division very light and _ prices 
about same as close of last week. Had 
there been a decent run of native cattle, 
we think prices would have been lower, 
as advices from Chicago reported that 
market 10 to 5c lower, with 30,000 on sale. 
The run in the Quarantine division was 
moderate, and prices about the same as 
close of last week. 

HOGS—Receipts, 6,500; market steady 
as compared with last week’s close. 

SHEEP—Receipts moderate, market 
steady with last week's close. 


BILTMORE FARM BERKSHIRES. 





teo. W. Vanderbilt’s magnificent estate 
of 120,000 acres near Asheville, N. C., 
which includes the famous’ Biltmore 
Farm, is well known to stock breeders 
as the home of the world’s finest herd of 
Jersey cattle and of Berkshire hogs. Geo. 
F. Weston, the superintendent, did not 
allow the question of cost to stand in 
the way for a moment in laying the foun- 
dation of these herds, so the best that the 
world has produced was secured 


the leading state and national shows dur- 


upon in many instances. 


prowesy of individual animals in the cf- 


60; fed western steers, 862 to 96 pounds | 


@3.0; inferior, Night and old cows $1.25 | 


week were some heavier than last—about | 


receipts should become much heavier | 


grass steers sold at $2.80@3.90, bulk at $ @ | 


for foundation stock, proof of which is 
seen in the record of prizes won at all 


ing the last three years. Not only has 
the excellence of the foundation herds 
been maintained, but has been improved | years o 


VANSANTS SEED CORN 


VANBANT & SONS, Farragut, 
lowa, are advertisers of first-class varie- 
ties of field corn for seed purposes, and 
they desire that readers of the RURAL 
WORLD have full and accurate informa- 
tion as to what they are offering. 
is located in the famous 














| Messrs. Weston and Gentry have se- 
| lected for this sale as good imported and 
|home-bred animals as they have in the 
|herd, which is equivalent to saying that 
no better animals can be found on the 


| face of the earth than will be in this of- | 


| fering, which will comprise 49 head, prin- 
cipally sows bred, and will unquestion 
ably comprise the choicest selection of 
sows ever offered to the public. Ten of 


the sows were sired by the grand im-/ 


ported boar Highclere Topper. Three are 
by King Longfellow and four by Colum- 
bia’s Duke, and are the last the Farm 
|has for sale, either publicly or privately. 
In the offering will also ve some of the 
choicest of their last importation, some of 


Farm, 
In our next issue we will make further 


fering, but in the meantime, suggest that 
lall of our readers who are interested in 
Berkshires should send at once for 4 


loopy of the catalog, which contains much 


| valuable and interesting information, in 
jaddition to the pedigrees. 

This sale will afford the best opportu- 
nity to gét fresh English Berkshire blood 
that can be offered. Even if one has no 
present need of additional breeding stoc 


la visit to Biltmore Farm will be an in- 


|spiration, and of great value to any 
breeder. 

Note the advertisement and send for a 
catalog. 





SUGAR BEETS DID NOT PAY. 





| The sugar-beet industry of Illinois is 
likely to be dealt a knock-out bloW if all 
|localities meet with the same experi- 
lence as seems to be the ill-luck of the 
| beet raisers in the vicinity of Blooming- 
|ton. This is settlement time for last sum- 
|mer’s crops, and many of those who had 
|fondly hoped that they had earned sev- 
| eral hindred dollars by their industry 
}found themselves, by some strange turn 
of fortune tide in debt to the beet com- 
panies, instead of being their creditors. 

The bills that many of the small grow- 
jers have received show that the money 
j}allowed for the crop did not begin to pay 
ltor the cost of harvest. 

One case, that of Mrs. Rosa Mason of 
|this city, will answer for an illustration. 
| She rented from a Pexin, Ill., compahy, a 
|strip of twelve and one-half acres. She 
|states that the gent who induced her to 
engage in the culture of the beets claim- 
ed that she would clear $600. She agreed 
jto pay $10 per acre rental for the land, 
and the company furnished her the seed 
jand cash to pay the harvest hands and 
{to buy the necessary tools. At the ena 
lof the season, according to the terms of 


|the contract, the money advanced was 
}to be subtracted from the money accru- 
jing from the sale of beets, 

; The statement just received shows that 
| the cost of raising Beets on the twelve 
jand one-half acres was $620, not includ- 
jing the work performed by Mrs. Mason 
jand other members of her family, sédme 
lof whom devoted the whole season to the 
jfarm, The beets raised brought but $509, 
leaving a balance of $110, which the com- 
pany asked Mrs. Mason to pay. Lawyers 
jtell her that the contract she signed is 
binding, and that she must pay the dif- 
ference. 

| ‘This unexpected sequence to the sum- 
mer labor has created a revolt against 
sugar beets in this section that may 
never be overcome. 














A NEW CURE FOR 


RHEUMATISM 


| Of Which Any Suffering Reader 
Can Have 


A 50 CENT . 
BOX FREE! 


On the theory “‘that seeing Is believ- 
ing,”’ John A. Smith of Milwaukee wants 
everyone to try his remedy for the cure 
of rheumatism aT his expense. For that 
reason he proposes to distribute 25,000 
free 50c boxes among all rsons sending 
him their address. Mr. Smith had suf- 
fered all the agony and torture from 
rheumatism, tried all the remedies 
— and yet utterly failed to find re- 
At times he was so helpless that he 
had to take morphine and after consid- 
erable doctorin, ng e@ gave up in despair. 
He began studying into the causes of 
rheumatism and after much experiment- 
ing, he finally hit upon a combination of 
drugs which completely cured him. The 
result was so beneficial to his entire sys- 
tem that he called his new found rem- 
edy ‘“‘Gloria Tonic.’’ Those of his friends, 
relatives and neighbors suffering from 
rheumatism were next cured and Mr. 
Smith concluded to offer his remedy to 
the world. But he found the task a dif- 
ficult one as nearly everybody had tried 
a hundred or more remedies and they 
couldn’t be made to believe that there 
was such a thing as a cure for rheuma- 
tism. But an old gentleman from Seguin, 
Texas, wrote him saying if Mr. Smith 
would send him a sample he would try it, 
but as he had suffered forty-one years 
and wasted a fortune with doctors and 
advertised remedies, he wouldn't buy 
anything more, until he knew it was 
worth something. The sample was sent, 
he purchased more and the result was as- 
| tonishing. He was completely cured. 
This gave Mr. Smith a new idea and ever 
since that time he has been sending out 
free sample boxes to all who apply. In 
Prosser, Neb., it cured a lady of 67 who 
ad suffered 62 years. In Fountain City, 
Wis., it cured Ton. Jacob Sexauer, a gen- 
tleman of 70, who suffered for 33 years. 
In Perrysburg, Chio, it cured a gentle- 
man 70 years old. In Heron Lake, Minn., 
it cured Mrs. John Gehr, who had suf- 
fered for 30 years. Rev. C. Sund of Har- 
risville, Wis., tested this remarkable 
cure on two members of his 
congregation, one who had suf- 
fered 15 and the other 25 years, both 
were completely cured. In St. Louis, 
Mo., it cured Mr. F. Faerber of The Con- 
cordia Publ. House. In Vandalia, Ills., i 
cured Mrs. Mary E. Sayles 78 years of 
age, who was so crippled that she could 
not dress herself. In Bennington, Vt., it 
cured an old man whom the best pnysi- 
cians of Worms and Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. called incurable. This old gentle- 
man had walked for 20 years on crutches, 


Tonic” is a positive success, among them 
Dr. Quintero of the University of Vene- 
zuela, to whom it was recommended by 


of other instances the result has been the 
same. It cured many cases which defied 
armas. Drugs, Electricity and Medi- 


old. 
Mr. Smith will send a 50c box, also his 
illustrated book on rheumatism, absolute- 


Berkshire breeders will, therefore, look | jy free of charge t to any reader of COL- 
look forward with high anticipation to |MAN’S.RURAL WORLD, for he ts anx- 
the third public sale of Biltmore Berk- |!0us that everybody should profit by his 





an experienced breeder and showman. 


shires, which will be held at the Farm good fortune. It is a remarkable remedy 


and there is no doubt but that it will 


Feb. 4, 1902, under the direction of Reu- |cure any case of rheumatism, no matter 
ben Gentry, manager of the Berkshire | how severe it may be. Mr. Smith’s ad- 


dress in full is: 


Department, well known to stockmen as MI 





JOHN A. SMITH, 
$216 Germania Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Valley country in the extreme southwest- 
}ern corner of Iowa, on the Red Oak and 
Nebraska City branch of the Burlington 
This is the richest corn grow- 


among the oldest and most well-to- 


, & farm of 1,200 acres, practically 
body, amd devoted to growing corn 
, amd the feeding of cattle and 
The senior Mr. Vansant is an old- 


present staud many years, 
1 has made a@ closer study of the corn 
a result of his ob- 
servation and experience, 
le Red and Mammoth White, a short 
| their Pan-American winners, and a choice | de s¢ ription of which may 
lot of spring gilts. The sows have been 
| bred to the best boars in service at the 


advertisement elsewhere 
For fuller particulars, : 


the very best of intelligent care and skill 
are exercised in preparing this seed for 





of seed for meeting 
mand, and file all orders as received. A 
being filled ‘even | 
now, but February will find them busy in 


the advertisement and write 


. SHARP of Greenville, 


county paper is first with me, then COL- 
WORLD, and I take 
eight papers, 80 you can judge how high- 





The Chicago papers 
the effort of Montgomery, 
to make the famous golden statue of 
Progress that surmounts their building 
more presentable 
statue is in the form of a woman and, 
must be made to look well, 
even though it be incumbent upon man 
to climb to the dizzy height of 500 feet 
and swing in mid-air while performing 
the delectable task. 
two men to do the job of scrubbing--beg 
assist in removing the dust 
and grime of earth that had settled on 
the robes of the goddess, 
, and as the two men continued 
their task, away up there nearly 500 feet 
from the pavement, 
watched them as they hung there twixt 
earth and sky, so high that they looked 


were more interésted in them than in the 
haughty goddess in whose service they 
always is that the doer 
of humble deeds, when the act is accom- 
panied by moral or physical heroism, will 
attract more attention and applause than 
will the merely heroic pose. 





interesting figures 
cheese production are given 


of Ontario the ¢Gheese product for 1900 is 
stated at $13,000,000 in value, an increase 
of $900,000 over. 1899, q 
factories decreased from 


the number of pa- 














ELECTRICALLY 





“WIRE FENCE. 
ree ee and « Best 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH co., 


238 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR 





Sen 


Raw Furs! ®=: 


ments. Price List sent on application. 


JACOB GOLDSMITH & CO., 
No. 13 N, Main St, 








TREES and | PLANT 


2 D tape: ceslagrees Sonn, 
Bey Cerra Trop. Bor K, Beatrice, Ned. 


Modern Heating Co.., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 

Heating of Dwelling Houses, School 
Houses and Publie Buildings with th: 
steam or hot water system. 

Write for Prices. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTICE. 


A subscriber of ours, ® prominezt business 
of Boston, writes that he will 
from any ambitious reader 


hf 
i 


D. Sankey, so long -ssociated ith the 
late D. L. Moody, and there is in every 
part of the Christian world a marked in- 


giad to hear terest in his personality. Mr. Sankey 


describes entertainingly in the January 


World w o desizes © technical education and has | noiineator,” in the first of two papers, 
whose een withheld at Me request, has at his|his journey through Egypt, supplement- 


disposal a few scholarships 


cational institution. B. you are ambitious and in 





earnest, write to W. L. B.. Box 3737, Boston, Mass. 


ing his narrative by a large number of 
striking photographs taken by his son. 
The story of the finding of the mummy 





trons was slightly less. There was also a 
slight reduction in the number of cream- 
eries and their patrons, and a slight de- 
crease in the quantity of butter made but 
by reason of a considerable increase in its 
selling price the total value was greater, 
being $1,819,000 in 1900 against $1,746,000 in 
1899. The average receipts of the farmers 
who contributed milk to tne factories and 
creameries are figured at $163.50 for the 


year. 


It is interesting to compare these figures | 
with the recent report of Wisconsin's dai- 
ry industry which shows, for that state 
alone, a value of $22,000,000 for butter and | 
cheese product.—New York Produce Re- 


view. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“Egypt as Seen by Ira D. Sankey.”—A 
voice that has reached around the world 
is that of the well-known evangelist, Ira | 


of Rameses II. by Abder Rasul Almad is 
here published in detail, probably for the 
first time. 





On the cover of the January “Pear- 
son's" appears the portrait of Captain 


eKttle—a celebrity in the world of fiction 
whose renown has spread throughout the 
Engl 'sh-speaking countries. ‘“‘More Ad- 
ventures of Captain Kettle’ is the prom- 
ising title under which Cutcliffe Hyneé 
again introduces his amazing little hero. 
The opening story of the new series deals 
with Kettle’s delicate handling of a dip- 
lomatic mission in the heart of Africa, 
jand there is an entertaining account of 
an unexpected encounter with a pretty 
‘French woman who is more than a 
match for the redoubtable Captain. There 
jare six excellent Mlustrations. ‘“Won- 
ders of the Transportation World,” with 
some striking photographs of the me- 
|ehanical giants and marvels of the age, 








Soft 
Harness 


You can make your har 
—? ae yay y+ 


tang BU UREKA Har 
ness On You can 
lengthen its ts iife—make it 
— iH twice = : as as it 





Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 







|and a humorous article on “Christmas 
|Games,” are also attractive features of 
this number which, both as regards vari- 
let yand interest, is one of the best is- 
|sues of ‘Pearson’s’’ we have seen, 
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Free! Free! Free! 
pene, an rgd 4 y-~y 


finest of the kind ever printed, containing much 
—— information, interesting, instructive 
orous 




















sot dared at Grzatal tal Gprine Seek Farm, m. 











Missourt CoLLeGe OF AGRICULTURE. 
Columbia, Mo., Oct. 30, 1901. 


The machine (U. S.) did excellent 
work, and, as a rule, | believe it 
skimmed a little closer than the others 
we had in use. The record was in- 
variably .o2 of 1 per cent. or lower, 
sometimes a mere trace of fat in the 
skimmilk. 


Cc. L. WILLOUGHBY, 
Instructor. 








Iuuinois COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 
Urbana, Ill., June 29, 1901. 
Enclosed find records ct work done 
with your 3 cream separators (U. S. } 
at the Dairy School. 
creditable records, and we think any 
cream separator company can feel 
proud of them, Your machines have 
not given us the slightest trouble dur- 


Prof. Dairy Husbandry. 

















IF YOU READ THIS 








used throughout. Thousands of miles 


Frost Wire Fence Co., Cleveland, O, 


Don’t forget to send for catalogue describing the 
Frost Fence, No soft wire used. No be bends, no 
twists to weaken fence. Best hard ame wire 

the Frost 


Fence constructed in the past four years. The 


Gain of U. S. over DeLaval 





For Sale or Trade. 


aie ol Borst sixteen’ one 48 steam heat and all 





will trade tor Ld or any kind of stock. 


Address 
MILTON HOTEL, Hamilton, Il. 


RECORD AT THE PAN-AMERICAN MODEL DAIRY 


DeLaval average skimmilk test .0172, buttermitk test .121 
United States as “ 


The above shows that the DeLaval Separator .eft 25 per cent. 
more butter fat in the skimmilk than the United States. An im- 
mense waste that amounts to a very large sum of money upon the 
dairy products of the world. Enough to pay for a United States 
Separator to replace every DeLaval Separator now in use. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGBS. 


Pror. Spitman, Director Washing- 





309 NORTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


lifies students for all busi pursuits, 
piles bastnere houses, bank % railroad and leone 


“A Business Education and the Place to Get it” 


, , ’ 
ey On] bs the following tests of skimmilk from 


Commercial College, Shorthand and Telegraph School, 


‘ rm tleeraD ropeyators and n clea, Pouitions pre- 
ers, tors 
}—F °) raneee ax clerks. 


ton Experiment Station, in Ranch and 
Range, Seattle, Aug. 15, 1901, reports 


dairymen using the U. S. Separator: 
00, 00, .01, .01, .04 








Miss, Acricutturat & Mecn, Courece. 
AcricuLturat Coutece, Miss., 


The Separator (U. S.) has done per- 














SEVEN Chillicothe Normal School. 
Chillicothe Commereial College. 
GREAT Chillicothe Shorthand College. 
Chillicothe Fw tery, / College. 


_ | SCHOOLS criticcth: schoo! of Oratory 








48 weeks’ board, tuition, room rent and use 


icothe Musical Conservatory. 
Last years snpoanman 708. $130 pays See 


text books. For free Illustrated Catalogue ARS 
Box N, Chillicothe, Mo. | 











BEST LINE 

TO THE EAST. 

3 DAILY FAST 
THROUGH TRAINS. 
DIRECT LINE TO 
CINCINNATI AND 
LOUISVILLE. 
ONLY $21.00 TU 
NEW YORK. 
STOP OVERS: 
WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 
DINING CARS 

A LA CARTE. 
NEW ROADBED, 
TRACK AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
SCENERY 
UNSURPASSED. 
For !nformation; 
address, 


‘st. Louls, Moe. 





THE ABOVE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY PROOFS THAT 
The United States Separator 
Stands Without a Peer. 


Write for Catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO.. Bellows Falle Vt 








Lightest Draft Plow in 
he world. 


rans 
‘now the peathod of plowing “os 


"We want 
pea youto see it inthe 











“Resky Ford Cantaloupes and Watermelons” are the Best. 


won STATE PREMIUM on them last fall. TRUCKERS, buy seeds direct from the 
fete = PEDIGREED strain for best some ults. Valuable catal e 
Write to-day. . V. BURRELL’S 











BROWN’S HIGH - BRED 








This Marvelous Extra Early Potato origh d 





om wasa nvestment. 
as’ heat a Temerkably 
yess pe twice as mach as adjoining 


ship seed ¢orn in ear or shelled. 
Circular sent free. Write for it to-day. 


L. C. BROWN, LaGrange, Cook Co., Il. 


SEED GORN' 








better for vineyard planting 


Conov: r’s Colossal; heavy 1 
Genera] nursery catalogue free Xiaal rae 


30 Budded Peach Trees, $1,00—1 to2ft New 
— Adm. Dewey, Emma, Triumph, Ever- 








beari 
5 on Grapes, #1.€0—Good vines; no 
100 Asparagus Plants, 25¢e— Mammoth White, 


dreas Box 633. 
Gage County Nurseries, Beatrice, Neb. 





HARRY N. HAMMOND — CO. Ltda 
Box35, BAY > ana 


Largest growers of seed da 
varieties. Northern Grown sivays best. Blight root 
y- 








KILL THE CHICKEN THIEF? 
by UM AND SHIP HIS 
MN AND ALL. 


FURS, PELTS, DEERSKINS, 


GINSENG & GOLDEN SEAL 
VO THE OLE-ESTABLISHED SHIPFIENT HOUSE 


M°MILLAN FURS WOOL C> 





















both legs having been lame. He can now 
walk like a young man. Even prominent 
physicians had to admit that ‘Gloria 





the United States Consul. In thousands Mo 
rat- hole explorstion to get your 


cal Skill, among them persons over 75 Raabloe ena thiek heavy 
" at kind va structure you 
can rely on? Send for details 


Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 

















iders, hi; ~ qualit Lowest price 
» bbl., or carload. Nt TOO- Bargain Seni 
Cokeges FREE. Write jor it Pe a 





at a barga’ 
eel 





pa be) from Steinmesch. Are as 








if taken soon. Sai 
8. G. F. TRESCOPT, Winfield, M 




















Choice Birds for Sale. 
wae of one a from Dustin, direct; Barred 
8, Monarch Strain, Pekin ao 


large an 
fine = ther 6 grow. Are splendid Jay rs. Will sell 
a ion Barer 











Vansant’s Cattle Kin 




















Early Reed and Mammoth White 


The best cattle corn grown, and a 
good yielder--60 to 100 bushels per 
acre. A medium early maturing 
variety. They all want it. : : : : 















are our other leaders. 





than any other early corn. 














The former isa light yellow, with ears from 9 to 
inches long, deep grain, small cob, maturing in 100 4a7% eat yihting grove Ee 
Mammoth White is the best White corn grown, See. 






medium early, ears from 9 to 14 inches long, whitecob. : : : : : : : Ww. W. 
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